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Dr. Anthony R. Fellow, Associate Professor of Communications 

Office: Humanities 330 Office Phone: 714-773-2023 

Office Hours: Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays 11 a.m.-Noon 
Wednesdays 2:15-4:15 p.m. 
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Texts: 


Metzler, K. Creative Interviewing. New York: Prentice-Hall 
Company, 1983. 


Rivers, W.L. and A.R. Work. Free-lancer and staff writer: 
Newspaper features aud magazine articles. Belmont, Caliz.: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1987. 


Fellow, A.R. Features: Some of the Best. (Available at Kinko's}. 
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Course Objectives: 
PEANUTS By Schulz 
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Please don't send us 
| any more, Please, 
Please, Please? 


It is the dumbest 
mes we have ever’ 


Dear Contributor, 
We are returning 
your worthless story. 


This course is designed to help sealants beta of tactive 
feature and news feature writers-reporters. At the conclusion Of, 
this course, students will be able to perforn the following: 

1. Idenitfy types of feature stories. 

2. Identify and write various types of feature leads. 

3. Idenitfy the structure of the feature. 

4. Write personality profiles and sketches, issue features, 

reviews, travel articles, Q & A's, and hunan interest 
articles. 


In other words you won't be writing worthless, dumb stories 
and editors WILL beg for more. 
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Grade Requirements: 
Grades will be based on the following: 


Six assigned features 60 percent 

Graded class and homework assignments 20 percent 

Class participation and attendance 10 percent 

Report on magazine 10 percent 
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Readings/Activities: 
Week of: 
February 1 


INTRODUCTION TO FEATURE WRITING 
Defining the Feature Story 
Newspapers vs. Magazine Features 
TYPES OF FEATURE STORIES 


Readings: Skim Chapters 2 and 2 in Rivers 
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DEVELOPING IDEAS FOR PUBLICATION 
QUERIES AND ARTICLE MEMOS 
THE FEATURE INTERVIEW 


THE MAGAZINE REPORT 


Readings: Chapters 6,8,9, 16 in Rivers 
Duquin, L. Shaping your article ideas to sell. 


Activity: 

1. Select magazine and date for orai/written report 
Clip two newspaper feature stories and one magazine 
feature article and bring te class. Be praparsa to 
discuss subjects of articles, sources °° 

information--interviews, secondary research, etc. 
used in articles. 

3. Submit list of possible sources of the folicwing 
features: Campus personality, issue feature, 
travel feature, unusual hobby or profession 
feature, human interest feature. 
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15 : 

THE BEGINNING: THE FEATURE LEAD 
THE MIDDLE: TRANSITION IN FEATURES 
THE END: THE FEATURE WRAPUP 


WRITING ABOUT PEOPLE 
The Parsonality Sketch 
The Personality Profile 


Readings: Chapter 12, pages 196-195 in Rivers 
Bugeja, M. Making your article leads sparkle. 
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# Overend, W. He seeke caring home for dogs abandonad 
in wilderness. 
Rosenfeld, P. Saluting Stanwyck: A life on film 
Rosenfeld, P. Compulsively Lucy. 
Wesland, M. Minister looking for America. 
Woutat, D. The unifinished business of Armand Hawaer. 
Activity: 
i. Critique of Sweeney's "“Mediterrean Patrol” due 
2. Query letter due 

22 . 


IN~CLASS INTERVIEW 


Activity: Personalit:y feature due Fab. 26 
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INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES 


Activity: Submit outline for personality sketch 
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March 
7 
NEWSFEATURES AND RESEARCH STORIZS 


Readings: Chapters 10,'15 and 19 in Rivers 
berak, B. Patriarch Says wealth cursed offspring. 


teenies, E. A close watch on U.S. orders to keep the 
world's bugs out. 


Activity: 
i. Personality feature due March 9 
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sig INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS 
Activity: Submit outline for newsfeature 
- Rh SIRE A eR eT EO 
INFORMATIVES AND HOW TO DC IT FEATURES 
Readings: Chapter 13 in Rivers 
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f 4 
, THE REVIEW 
NEWFEATURE CRITOUES 
Readings: Presidents Called sickly bunch. 
Activity: 
1. Newsfeatures due 
2. Newsfeature critiques due 
ee we CES A Saini 5 a eatin irainanscnionacsiennnnsee, 
i pate 
NEWS FEATURE CRITIQUES 
Activity: Submit outline of travel feature 
eet 
18 
TH! TRAVEL FEATURE 
. Readings: obe., L. The travel writer's handbook, 
Bond, C. We couldn't stop playing to save our soles, 
Brow, K. Beyond the bedtime mint. 
Huth, fT. Yhe vitimate Palm Springs pool. 
Lazar, J. Skywvriting. 
Vhite, LL. Armed with + dream, be turned back the cloc! 
am Durange, 
‘ <a eM ila 
25 ‘ 
COMMUNICATIONS WEEK 
May ; 
2. 2 
THE NARRATIVE AND PERSONAL: SYCRIES 
HUMAN INTERES? STONIES : \ 
Readines: Chssters 7 @\i 14 in Rivers 
Astivity: ; 
i. Travail fea:cure due : 
9 x 
WORK ON CLASS FRATUUE 
. See eee ta mise cena Seneneasmaningerestaiinscenn. At Se oer is reeniemrenaaereseonname cme. Sateen me PREHOUNTRe es rrsea: Ammeisss atte 
16 


TH! Q & A FEATUR? ' 
ETIICS AND THE Liw POR FEATURE qrrers 
COURSE WRAPUP 


Readings: (ravar, R. Citizen Ueberroth 


Activity: 
1. Final foature Gag May 16 
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COMMS34 - Feature Article Writing 
student # 6862-06355 


02/17/1988 
STORY [DEAS . 


CAMPUS PERSONALITY: G iD the edheaded Christian Evangelist who 
sits every atternoon BDetWeen the library and the performing arts 
building.’ I don’t know how often or if he would be open to an 
interview, but it would be interesting to get behind the public 
stereotype and see what personally motivates an individual toward 
a one man crusade in a somewhat hostile environment. 


ISSUE FEATURE: "Election Campaigning: England’s Alternative toa 
America’s Glut." I read somewhere that English candidates for } 
government have a strict spending and time limit (something like ‘ 


two weeks prior to the election) to get their message out. The 
stated idea is to limit the mudslinging and concentrate on the 
issues. If the previous California gubernatorial election's 
televised character assassinations are any indication of what 
California's voters can expect in June (and just when you thought 
“Sweeps Week’ was over) an article about how the Brits get their 
votes might be just what the doctor ordered. 


TRAVEL FEATURE: “A Guide To 10 of Southern California’s Largest 
Frotestant Mega-Churches.” in the United States somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Y5 percent of all Protestant churches have 
memberships totaliy iess than 75 persons. the next 4.75 percent 
average out at 200 bodies. Then there are the mega-churches who 
hold three Sunday services with closed circuit TV to overtiow 
roams that rival the other 95 percent ot the Protestant public. 
Vacationers to California are just as likely to visit one aft 
these mega-churches as either Knott’s Berry Farm or the Mouse Who 
Built Anaheim. 


UNOUSOUAL PROFESSION( HUMAN INTEREST FREATURE?): Story on the 
Oriental Family who runs Bill’s Burgers on Lineoln Blvd. in 
Anaheim. I used to go to this drive-thru a couple of years ago 
at around e1lght p.m. and found the teenagers manning the cash 
refister and fries baskets and the older folks building the 
burgers and washing down the shiny aluminum kitchen surfaces. in 
a worid of individualistic Y-to-5 expectations, this lunch and 
dinner family run establishment stands in direct contrast to that 
mentality and echos a tading reminder of America’s immigrant 
past. 


The structure of MOSt mag articlag 


This is Probably the most impertant material © wily 
Share with you (eeu Many weeks, 

I will show you the structure for most success fy] magazine 
articles, Anyone can learn the Structure. 

It consists of four parts: lead, Survey statement, midsection, 
and wrapup. Probably 908 of all published magazine articles 
follow this Structure, intentionally Or not. Successful magazine 
writers adhere to it. Editors look for £t, Shakespeare used it. 
Richard fry ang Romeo and Juliet are verfect exanples of the 
_ formula, . ; 

It has hearly universal application. Trial lawyers rely on 
it in court, Teachers use it. re¢ you learn to use it, it can 
dramatically change -your rejection rate with macazine editors, rt 
can also add a greater sefhe of order to your thinking ang to 


your life. 
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Air boss looked aft. Through the haze of a June morning off Sicily, 
an F-14A Tomeat fihter was already banking in low over America’s 
wake, a couple of miles ouc and coming home co che Bird Farm. Air 
Boss looked down. Dama. Scill no place co pur che ching. 

On the flight deck below, opposite Air Boss's perch in the control 
tower, an A-7E Corsair [1 bombers sar aseride che No. 4 steam catapult 
een Aying with the rest of 


amidships. By now, che A-7 should have 
the day's second mission. Nobody would be landing while it straddled 
America’s only available runway. 

“Whac's taking ‘em so loag down there?” Air Boss growled. 1 
had lege his leacher armchair in iis glass booch in America’s superstruc- 
ture. He was standing up for a better look, which he always does when 
the flight deck crunch is on. 

The ship's 79.724 tons suddeniy shuddered. Sceam billowed from 
Mo. 4. The A-7 had vanished, cudely dung out over che Mediterranean 
by the “car stroke,” like @ rock from a slingshot. Finaliy. 

“Launch complece, sir! said Mini Boss, his assistance. 

“Clear decks!’ Air Boss boomed into che radio to his launch crews. 
It would be close, maybe roo close. “Secure che waist cat! Prepare to 
recover aircraft! Hubba, hubba!” 

The F-14 was closing at 150 miles per hour. A mile our now. On 
Vhey had ro seal 


* 


the deck, crews were frantically stowing launch gear. 
the long shit dowa which che catapule arm—the “shuctle’—-races as 
it yanks a plane along the deck and fips it heavenwacd. They had to 
shus hatches 2zad make them @ush wich che deck. America had to 
become seamless for its bird. 

“Commimime on, commamme on.” said Air Boss. His eyes flitced 
from rhe loaning F-t4 to his crews working below. The plane's vari- 
able wings wexe swept wide for landing, 64 feet cp co tip. Its wheels 
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were down, its cwin cai] jets were spewing heat wa 
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pterodacty! abour to prey on the carrier. 


“We're not going to make izt’ said Air Boss. 
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Over che scern, down, down. 
Bam. 
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ssed all the cables, che pilot would simply keep 

going, over the now-dormant site of the No. 4 catapule, flying off and 

coming around again. But he was no “boiter." He snagged a wire for 

@ clean trap. Time fr t landing: 45 seconds 
Air Boss grinned. 


Mini Boss grinned. Dre! 


Ic is hard nor  fove che dance of the carrier deck —the skill, beauty 


and sheer guts of men launching and landing warplanes on a 1,000- 
' foot slab on che sea. 
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Seventy-five times on an average day, up to 400 times during crises 
uch as Libya, America’s crew members dodge sucking jet intakes and 
whitting props to hitch aircsaft so che catapults and send them flying. 
That many cimes, they help them home and snere them and park 
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them. They can launch pianes & minute apact. 
land ac the same time. They can do it in the dark or in che rain. Their 
average age is 1942. 

Engines whine, then race—end a plane disappears from che deck in 
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mt 2.5 seconds. Its exhaust hea batches launch crews. The air reeks of jet 
‘e fuel. Steam seeps from the catapult track. The next plane is already 
OH 


# moving forward to take the “cat stroke,” aad there's another behind 
ff it. Noise overwhelms the deck. All the while, che carrier sli 


& through che blue 
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to “There's no way to describe ic,” said an A-7 pilor aboard America.’ : 
here 


5 | “There's no way co see it in a movie. You've got to come out h 
7 and srnel! ix and see it. It’s coo dynamic. The whole ching’s | 
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5 In ali, the Uniced Scares’ carriecs number t4, no other nation has 
| more than four. They are the largest engines of war; no one else's are 
4 | 7 & & 
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half as big. They bear che names of dattics won. Coral Sez, Midway 
and Savacoga; of leaders gone, Eiseahower, Forrestal, Kennedy 
iez and Vinson, and of Revolutionary War vessels, Constellation, En- 
terprise, independence and Ranger. One evokes che place where man 
first flew, Kitey Hawk. And one is called America. 

With cheir pride of escorts, the 14 carriers and 878 carrier-based 
fighters and bombers are the mos: eangible sign of U.S. power that 
mase people around the world ever see. They are the heart of che 
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Pentagon attaches to the vessels, many congressmen and 
lysts argue that the supercarriess’ day is history. 
are now unnecessary, co expensive, and, worse, easy marks. Some of 
the doubrers are even Navy men: Stansfield Turner, a retired admiral 
and the former director of che Central Intelligence Agency; Elmo 
umwaiz, che recired Chief of Navel Operations, and Eugene J. Car- 
roll Jr., a retired admiral who once commanded Nimitz. 
“Like the haceleship the carrier replaced, its magnificence cannot 
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nullify basic changes in the nature of war at sea,” Sen. Gary Hart, che 


Colorado Democrat, writes in a new book on U.S defense, America 
Can Win. “The day of che large aircraft carrier . . . hes passed.” 
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skid paine. The crew has plenty of straightaway to jog in the hoe sun 
wher che planes acen’e flying. Five lengths is a mite. 

The Right deck is so big, America can launch four plan: 
once, two from bow catapults and cwo from cata 
wit extention of the Aighe deck chat angles-left. Tl 
ship to launch and lend Simultaneously in some cases.‘ 


is launched forward, another lands on che angle. If 


at 
“arcesting cables, it keeps going icf, thereby avoiding 


pults. ; 
Despice ics weight. America, which is 22 


yea 
é 
H through che wacer at 39 knots. The power is not nuch 


tional boilers chat drive four 22-foot-high propellers. 


{ Ship and planes, in crew pay and in food and supplies, each he f 
parol costes taxpayers $22,917. Thar is $550,000 a day. That is So 
million for the normal six-month cruise-—noz counting che bill 
Its CSCOrts run up. A 

Overali, Amecica exudes seductive and expensive power, a sense 
inagnified by the srareroom of Cape. Richard C. Allen, There 

3 bowels of a ship designed for war, is an elegane 

TH wble, sof and wing chaics. The carpeting is | 

; The dining table can seat ac lease 10. Several 


to che room, 


its occupant is a serious man who was born 46 


© years ago in Wiscon- 
sin and flew cartier jers uncil his eyes went bad 


. He wears wire-cims 
now; they give his sof and narrow face the look of a teacher. Allen, 
who has commanded America since July 1985, seemed perplexed by a 
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’ Suggestion that his ship might be ar cis'c o¢ should be anyching buc 
. 5 & & By 
: the ize it is, 


Two carziers half as big, for example, would mean two of every-. 
Se At 2: ¥ 


thing. Allen said, ewo engine rooms, twa sets of catapults, 
beidges. Thus, two small carriers would be more chan che cost of one 


Chui 5 Le 
big one. Buc neither would be as stable in rough seas, hampering 


many things. Even with che advances in missile and submarine wag- 
fare, he would much catcher command « carrier now chan during Wosld 
Was El. Besides, because America is big, it can take many bornb hiss, 
And it is much harder co find thea on airfield ashore. 
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requested that no crew member's name be used in chis article, except 
Allen's, and ie cold crew members not to discuss Libya.) 


“I juse never thought che national decision would be 
Allen said. “I'm extremely proud of the President for having had the 
gucs to do what he did.” 


ae oc. 


and deal wich Third World crises. They can, es the Navy puts 
“project power." Virtually every day of 1985, four U.S. carriers & 
somewhere at sea on patrol. Not the same four, of course, 


clonged p eriods 


rotation that enables crews co avoid prolonged periods 
home. No other nation cen deliver 
wants. {t is this abilizy to pop up anywhe 
big casriers say makes castiers worth having. 

Ie was carrier planet that force Cow 
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four bijeckers of the cruise ship Achille Lauro. Casti 
cada and Lebanon during land 0; ns in 19 
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would be called on to reopen sait of Hor 
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carry out its ehreat co Cur oil le in ics war with frag. Often, the 
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mere arrival of the carrier is enough; none of its 

“The cartier is an enormor 
Adm. Jeremy J. Black, assisca 
evident power. As you approach 
wherever it will be, it will be a 
itself is so significant.” 

“The aircraft cacriex,” said Norman P 
analyse, “has Gernonstraced-that ie can 1 
can remain offshore, in internatio 
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and, if necessary, Sight.” 
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troops from che 
Wonvoys are pieced cogerher, cis 478 Comman- 
ered. And castiers flood the Atlencic to baby these sea and air fects 
across to Europe. They age co sink submarines and shoot planes. They 
be 
That has been part of U.S. s : 


244 ser. hartiesoune ; pnatan of ee vs 
v has added a twisc, however. A: make ¢h cans safe 
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are tO Sweep Soviet surface ships out of che see lanes linki ag Oid World 
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(a fe seh aff che Cre : 2 then hom fend -- 
Sovier Union co finish off ¢ he Soviet navy and then bomb land targecs. 
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coast. The aleic * 
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Navy. The number of wa s had slipped to 479 after Vietnam, and 


the Carter administration had decided nor te build carriers to succeed 
the eging Coral Sea an iway, wh ere both due to be retired. 
Ie thought big ships were too vulnerable and pensive. The number 
of carriers was set at 

But Lehman sought—and g0t—congressional approval during the 
firse Reagan cerm for three Giant nuclear-powered certiers and all their 
escorts, which together wiil consume 41 percent of Navy construction 
costs from now to the year 2000-—$60 billion. Two of che carries - 
will replace Midway and Coral Sea, and the chird will represent a net 
gain. So, the number of big cersiers will actually tise tor5. 

Lehman says the fleet expansion centered on big carriers is crucial 
to the “forward strategy.” The United States must get the enemy in 
his lair, and only big carriers can do it Sy 


tain said to tell you we gor s Udaloy coming in.” ; 
no Churning on an oppos te.consse. in. the cwilight,, che sents Visit cron: 
Whipped past on America’s port side, swerved accross ies wake ond = 
Hed up off the stazboird side aboue 2,000 yards away. itsspeedand - jf 
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i course now matched the carriez's. From the fight deck, a few cre 
¥ members gave a look, but chey had seen one before. 
The Udaloy is 2 aew class of Soviet destroyer. Each hes 6q surface. . 


to-air missiles, eight torpedo cubes, eight antisubmarine missiles and 


w 


Bs two helicopters, ‘The ships steam at 32 knots. America’s crew calls 

e them “ratcletales." ‘ 
ey Sovier destroyers and frigates routinely weave in and out among. 
U.S. battle groups. The high seas belong co no one; the Soviets ha 
every right to sail wherever they wan.. The encounters are always 
courteous. Both sides follow che males of the road. What the Soviets 
are doing is taking notes. They watch the pattern of flight cperations 
and the types of exercises. They see how rhe cask force moves. They 
watch how different planes perform. 

HY “The Soviets? Oh yeah, they'll come right 
b: yards, 500 yards, follow us around, back and 
next day as the Udeloy hovered. “Whatever 
turn, they curn. . . . They cake pictures. They pick up garbage. ‘ 
do weird things. Usually they just follow you around.” 


never been a sea power, under the czars or under communism. Juse 


years ago, Soviet ships spent a fleet roval of 5,700 days at sea, accord 
ing to U.S, estimaces. Last year, chey spent 57,000. The Soviets now 


have the world’s largest navy, with 283 major surface ships and 381 


submarines, splic between 77 ballistic missile-laun 


| een ape 
> $SuOmMarncs 


submarines (for sinking ships, such as U.S. ballistic 
submarines or che carviers). Thar is 664 warships, compared co the 
$41 the Uniced Scares-has at the moment. Thar is three cimes the coral 


of U.S. atrack submarines, the kind needed co find Soviet attack 


Assigned ro the Soviet navy are 1,625 aircraft, mainly operatin 
from land. Their job, too, is co sink U.S. ships. Mosz i lable, 
perhaps, is che mew Backfire bomber, which can fly at 2,100 knoes for 
3,400 miles without refueling, bearing big air-to-surface missiles, At 
the end of 1985, there were 120 Backfires, with more being added 
each year. ° 
Some Sovier planes ae even at sea. Four modest aircraft carriers 
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times sailing out of sight. One or rwo U.S. artack submarines are _ 
often there 2s well, but because chey are underwater, it's hard to be eg 
sure; Alten said only chat they are noc there all rhe time. 
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BPE 


a America never leaves home without the Srnali Boys, whose crews 
; say thac they are che true sailors and char the catrier is just che Bird 


Farm. Battle groups are the key co whae the Navy calls defense-in- 
depth. The ides is co keep the $3.5 billion airfield ac che cencer from 
being sunk. , 


The first sencry is not a ship, however. It is a plane, one that does 


EEO TH 


- os 
not carry any weapons and cannot fly fast. The E-aC Hawkeye looks 
; like a small AWACs piane, che Air Force’s Aisborne Warning and 
; Conteo! aircraft that seem co have a giant mushroom on their haciks. 
j The mushroom has radar. 
4 Ofvea che firse plane co leave the cartier during launches, the E-2's 
“a job is ro park in the sky and see what else is up there. hes radar can 
: scan 160,000 feet up and in an arc 250 miles, merica. If it 
identified enemy planes, the E-2 wouid call rews call 
the Super Hot Fighter Pilors, only they use a more rive word 
chan super. 
The men who fy the $28.7 million F-14 fighters ave just ebour a9 


smug and srnogeh as 7 
seen the movie becate Tt 
Kenny Loggins video clip, featuring 
Ie was flown out to che ship. They I 

“Yeah, that’s us,” said a 28-year-old pilot from Drexel Hill. We're 
cool. We're fighter pilots." 

Most are in their lace 208 of early 305. Handsomeness seems co be @ 
job requiremenr. Cacapulting off a carrier, whic je 
jole seven or eight cimes the force of gravity, “is: 
Disneyland,” said the Drexel Hill pilos. 

“To be sitting in that machine and co know that 300 


; a : P Rue thev'us ¥ 
ty have been at sea. Bue they've seen the 
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f cusnesine wine Mevee 
shots of twisting, blasting F-x 4s. 


ove it. 


nie ehi 


you'll be going 200 miles per hour and the whole th 


1” 
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seconds—~well, che level of concencration in sports or whatsver has - 
never rexched that adrenaline high,” said a 42-yeac-old pilot from 
Philadelphia, who has done it 1,290 times. 
Their job is to hunt down enemy pignes and desc hem beiore : 
j yk 
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the aif wing comirander. “You take steps co protect it,- unt YOU. dO Bo ac aareer4 
go around protecting it all che time. I'm not worried every day ray 
_ stereo’s going to be stolen. I'd catcher go bomb something.” 
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fc came out of the west jusz after launch, skimming ro feet above 
the South Atlantic at 680 miles per hour. On che bridge of Sheffield, 
a British frigate, Les. Petes Walpoie and Brian Leysion had seem & 
puff of smoke on the horizon bur didn't know whac it meant and 
hadn't seen the Argentine Super Ere dard fighter. On mile our, chey 
both recognized what was coming t'cir way. 

“My God,” they said simulcaneously, “it’s a missilr.” 

Four seconds facer, the Exocec hit starboard amidsiips, above the 
waver line, and veered down into che engine room, where its 153 
pounds of high explosive deconated. In an instant, S st elec- 
trical power and communications. Fires broke our. ‘The edg 
hole in the ship's side glowed red from che blazes, but chere war no 


-—- tm seme 
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Baad 5 to Seb 


wecer pressure to put chem our. A flames crept toward (.2¢ magazine, 
where ammunition is stored, the corw abandoned Sheffield 

A new, $56 million ship had byen destroyed-—and x2 of its crew 
killed—by 2 single, small compute-guided missile costi 


hundredth as much. 
Whar happene:i chat Tuesday, heay 4, 1982, during land: 
War was che mst stunning exaniple in history of che power of the 


Pon 


anti-ship missi’e. These weapons can strike from rauci: 
tances than nsvai guns and, unl.se shells, can\be g 
targets. Phoros of Sheffield, listisy and buming, depart th 
nightmare cf whag will happen co cacriezs. 

There is lietle chance; certainly. that one, two or eva". three Exocers 
could sink 2 U.S. carrier. Ic is just too big. And che Mavy acewracely 
says thac the Bvitish hid less abili:’ co detect, ezack anc Jeseroy enexay 
planes -uen 2 U.S. bacele group us. Bricain’s t 
had n> planes like Hawkeyes ro sre the Super | 
far fewer fighsers to attack them. ‘Jo British ship had Aegi imar, . 
the snilitasy saslyse, says a U.S. cavier force woul e destroyed che 
Argentine sir focce “in two days.” . 

But chere ace missiles that could breacen: a can 


They sce fiving torpedoes with lee warheads, lau:ched up to 390 | 
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iniles from their targezs and often moving ‘at supersonic speed. Beck. 
ahi 


fire bo Neness can carry them. About : viet surface ships can Carty 

them. An 2 Soviet submarines, including the new ‘Oecat ches. 

Each hock ag | | Cruise missiles. Two are a yw, with another 
the et every 


« have 
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nformation. “It's been the 
for some time now. We've: = progress. 


But I'll guazantee you that if you cake 
on eeeeiiens ts in x ee sovier land-based airceaft and cruise missiles, 


" 


iles coming through the deiense to hie 
§ don’r ag eae many will get chro ugh, bur say it's one 
¢. And if one our of five ies our ships? Ie's all over.” 
‘ supposed so deal wich cruise missiles, but its performance 
has not pn fle ae initially, ic knocked down only fous of 14 
_ateacking missiles in ceses. - Laer, of thar rose to 10 of rx, bute doubes 
remain. Moreover sile doesn's have co sink 2 carrier to render it 
useless. Each ¢ r ha i very weak points-—-its oe With- 
out them, y Plants don't fly. T a Navy thinks it is highly unlikely thar 
enen: fe get 80 ey as to put all four out of action at once. 
istory is replete with lucky moments. 
» however, is noe in che air. It is the enemy 
re calls chem the kings of the sea. And the 
of | them than 2 nyone. In Masch 1984, 8 Soviet 
nuclear-powere d attack submarine rose up under Kiecy, Hawk in the 
Sea of Japan, aecgnk t and damaging both ships. Ie was an accident, 
not an attack. Bur the battle group had not detected the sub, even 
though at least Pia Small Boy's were around Kitty Hawk. 
it was peacpeione, ie was possible the escorts weren't “ping- 
t sonar to find subs. The incident, however, illuscrates how 
teal hy at can or They are a chreat not only frora their cruise 
bur from cheir corpedoes. While the Navy believes irs decec- 
ase good, they are not perfect. “We don't always know 
_ where t es are," said Cape. Allen, "30 we don't know whether we'ze 
i oom sbeing-followed of-nor-all the time. "c+ oe meee enna, met pees 
Oddly, Allen hag never been on # submarine at sea, despite being 
inthe Navy for 27 years. Critics say thec would be an excellent way 
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for cartier captains co learn how their underwater adversaries work and 
think. j 

Given the 2iz and sea threats to carciers, Letinan's “forward stear- 
egy” could end in the desteuction of che heare of the Navy. Ic would 
be going right where the defenses are thickest. Stripped of even a few 
of its carsiers, che Navy might chen be unable co do its more imporzant 
job, protecting the sea lanes. That, in rurn, would jeopardize a was in 


central Europe. 


“If we sail into batele againse che Soviers depending on just 15 
ships, we will, like the Spanish Armada, sail in expectation of a 
miracle,” Hart writes in America Caw Win. “Perhaps we will get one, 
although the precedent is not encouraging. Perhaps the opponent, 
despice numerous submarines and airceafe, will prove incompetent. 
But our survival, as a navy and a nation, would depend . . . on mes- 
sive incompetence, not on our strength.” 

Even if the strategy worked and che carriers sank huge portio 
the Soviet navy, the cornered Soviecs might shift first co tactical and 
then stracegic nuclear weapons to seave off surrender. La chat case, che 
cesriers’ size wouldn't mactee. 


& 


Ascera of America, they formed a necklace of lig! 
sky, 15 planes strung out in @ sow. They had lined uy 
turns coming home. it was 11:30 p.m. . 

On a catwalk hanging over rhe side of the flig 
signals officers stood peering invo che dark. LSOs can tell juse by 
looking ar wing lights, if e retu: 
dropping 100 feet for each quarter mile to the ship. 


. iw. 6 
¢ in the night 
; ‘ 
ake cheir 


. 


eke deck. fur i 
Pika Oca, TUL 


“You're high, high,” an LSO said softly into his radio co the frse 


- 


inbound plane. Ie was too dack co see wha kind it was, 

Wo task in: all of aviation is more difficule than |! 
at night. While modern jers can all bur fly themselves and the cacrier 
has runway lights, pilozs have none of the usual reference poincs, such 
as the lights of a city. The sky is black, che w 
cannor cell where one scops and the ocher star 
shore line of light. They cannor even see che ship, fet ab 
No matrer what instruments can 5 
frightening. 
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- FEATURE LEADS 


+) 


She Upads ditions the reader into the €edeure: 


Story. and captures his interese, The lead alss 


the. job alone. The lead is only part of 2 whole 
and needs adept writing along with an effective 


Story ides to make the feature work well. 


the fcllowing leads axe examples of the 
most conmonly used types. Variations abound,. 
Create your own and mix then freely with story 


event, comparing and contrasting the two. 
Example: ‘HISTORICAL, REGARDING A MAN WHG TRIED 
T?) DEFEND HIFMSELF in COURT) Custer foughe bis 
lest etand 160 years 860. Henry Yarrow fought 
his yesterday. °. 


24 Astovisher Lead: Also calied a punch 
Or Cartridge lead, the astonisher SUMS Up in a 


Williams aiwa:s Wanted :tp soar like a bird. 


ne Blind Lead: Here the writer delays ; 
idintification of & person, Sroup or event. He 


wan shifted on his feet uneasily, He ooked ac. 
the crowd ir frone of him. He Cepped the Bicrg. 
whone to see if £¢t was working. 7 8 president... 


slect of the United States was Teady to apeak. 


5. Cause-Effect Lead: Here a cause is - 
linked to an effect. If the cause is old and the 
effect {s new, the result is an anachronism. 
Example: Henry Ford's industrial engineers told 
him the answer to high manufacturing costs was 
something called an assembly line. Last week at 
Lordstown, Ohio, where subcompact Chevrolets are 
made, General Motors was cursing that concept. 


S86. + Contrast and Comparison Lead: - Essen-. eh 
“ .tfLally, this lead is the same kind ‘of creature ~ 

as the Cause-Effect lead, with the difference 

that the Contrast and ig ate lead compares _ 
items of a like nature, w ether they are related 
in time or not. Example: (REGARDING A RADIO 
ANNOUNCER) Peter Harrison is a little like an 
alarm clock. He has to wake people up ~ 100,006 
people every morning. ve 


7. Descriptive Lead: With this-lead, you 
simply describe something. Example: (REGARDING 
THE EFFECTS OF MARIJUANA The house smelled, 
smelled like 100 feet of mildewed rope had been 
burned in the living room. The ceiling stank, 
the couch reeked. Samson sat back into the 
badd be upholstered chair, puffed on a funny 
looking iittle cigarette, and blew more smeli 
into the: room. 


8. Dialogue Lead: - Dislogue, usually quoted 
out of context from within the body of the story, 
is used to tease the audience into reading the 
feature. The dialogue is often set in boldface 
or italic type, then repeated later in the story. - 


9. Diary Lead: The disry technique, keep- 
ing a daily record for a period of time, is some-- 
times used to dramaticail begin a Feature. sabi 
Example: Tuesday the 19th of June. Met the 
President of the United States today.’ . 

a “iy, Bie? us rc é . an = eg 

- , 20. Direct Address Lead: In this inetence, 
the-.writer, without using direct quotes, sddresses 
the- reader. Exemple:.- (REGARDING RUNAWAY CHILD- 
REN) Relax, kids. You have a friend st: the Den- 
wer police station. = “>” $2. Re. S 


+..°..225 Enumeration Lead: This lead 1ists; or 
enumerates, the facts or Figures reletive to a 
story. Example: The Dodgers won it that time, 


“48 to 4. It was the only time that season. 


g 12. Epigram Lead: This one, thankfully, 
“is used rarely. An epigram is a short, witty 

; Saying. The epigram lead is a short, witty Line 
: usually tied to a matching sentence comparing or 
, contrasting the epigram. Example: (REGARDING 

y AN ACCOUNTANT WHO RUNS A ROCK SKOP) A rolling 

_ stone gathers no moss. Frank Moss, on the other 
- hand, gathers stones for a living. : 


: 13.. Irony Lead: The irony lead is the 

“heaviest weapon in the arsenal-of style. Irony 

. 8 ee ears) en ore rerence between things as 

° hae should be and things as they are. Example: 
The President of the United States spoke Tuesday 


about governmental belt tightening efforts during. 


the current inflationary siege. Wednesday he | 
flew to Colorado for a vacation. Cost to tax- 
payers: $57,060. . . 

14, Onomatopoeia Lead: Onomatopoeia means 
a word that sounds like a sound~-"buuzzez2" for 
& Saw operating, “moooooco” for # cow doing what- 
ever a cow does. This lead type is often used 
to open a feature when your story material is 
basically dull. 


15. Parod Lead: This Lead is similiar to 
the epigram lead, but uses a parody instead. A 
parody-~in this case--is often a satirical imt- 
Cation of a line in-a motion picture, book or 
musical composition. — . 


16. Prediction Lead: Simply, the Lead 
predic’. is future event. Example: The autome- 
ile airbag will eventually replace the seat 
belt in your family car, according to the people 
who knew the automobile safety business. 


17. Question Lead: This lead uses a ques 
tion, often in the form of.a direct, indirect or 
partial quote, co begin the feature story. 


18. Quote Lead: In this Lead type, ane tts: 


rettributed quote, either direct, indirect or 


‘partial, opens the feacure. Description ts also 


used. Example: ‘(REGARDING THE COST OF OPERATING 
AN AUTOMOBILE) The service station owner leaned 
back inte hia chair and puffed a Winston. "2 


don't like Co say it," he said nonetheless, “but 
I see the price of S&s going upto $7 ea gallon 
in the next three years.” 


19. Second Person Plural Lead: This lead, 
often used with Autobiographical story types, 
requires that the writer begin his story in the 


. Wondered what the inside of a Minuteman missile. 
“ gite looked Like. Yesterday you found out... * | *. 


20. Staccato Lead: This lead uses a ser-~ 
les of sentence fragments~-the Bame kind that 
used Co infuriate your high school English 
Ceacher--to tie together a description of &@ per~- 
son, group, place or event. Use staccato spar- 
ingly. Example: The smack of Leather againse 
horseflesh. ‘The crackle ef the public address 
System. A thud of ground being bg 4 ig Oe The 
ee of a rider's leg. Those are the sounds of 
rodeo. 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FULLERTON 
Communications 334 


ANALYSIS OF A MAGAZINE 


Each student will select one general or special interest magazine 
and prepare a written and oral report. 


1% SELECT A MAGAZINE: The student should select a magazine 
that classmates might be interested in submitting manuscripts to 
throughout the semester or one's life. 


2. INVESTIGATE THE MAGAZINE: Obtain two or thre copies of the 
- Magazine. Look up information about the magazine in Writer's 
Market. You should be able to answer the following: 


a. What is the history of the publication? 
b. What are the demographics of its readers? 
c. Where can manuscripts be submitted? 


d. What type of articles, advertisements, etc. are included 
in the publication? 


e. How long are the articles? 
f. Can photos be submitted? 


3. INTERVIEW AN EDITOR: Arrange an in-person or telephone 
interview with one of the editors of the magazine. You might 
want to ask: 


a. What proportion of your articles come from free-lancers? 


b. Are there particular tkypes of articles that are always 
written by staff writers or by a few writers who have 
written for you for years? Would free-lancers be 
wasting their time if they offered you that type of 
article. 


c. If you were a free-lancer, what kind of article idea 
would you propose to your magazine? 


ad. What are the most common errors made by free-lancers who 
offer material to you? 


e. Do you have any suggestions to make about query letters 
or article memos? What length do you think they should 
be? What information should they contain? 


4. WRITE A REPORT: Prepare a minimum a two-page essay focusing 
on the questions above. Examples will be given. 


LEISURE WHEELS MAGAZINE 


Murray Publications Ltd., Box 7302, Station "E," Calgary, 
Alberta, Canda T3C 3m2. (403) 253-2707. Editor: Murray Gimbel. 
Bimonthly magazine covering Canadian recreational vehicle travel. 
Circulation: 47,000. Pays on publication. Byline given. Buys 
second serial (reprint) rights. Submit seasonal/holiday material 
2 months in advance. SASE. Sample copy 75 cents; free writer's 
guidelines. 


Nonfiction: Travel and outdoor leisure-time hobbies. Buys 12 
mss/year. Query with published clips. Length: 1,000-2,000 
words. Pays $135-200. 


Photos: State availability of photos. Pays $15-25 for 5 x 11 
color prints; $10-20 for b&w 5x11 prints. Identification of 
subjects required. Buys one-time rights. 


Columns/Departments: Buys 12 mss/year. Query with or without 
published clips. Length: 750-1,000 words. Pays $110-150. 


Fillers: Anecdotes. Buys 6 msS/year. Length: 500-700 words. 
Pays $50-70 
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Mark Cohen 
John Raug 
Leslie Unger 


Joe Bustillogs 


Anna Abu Nasra 
Chris Monahan 


Sheri Inoye 
Seana Weeds 
Henry Dekuyper 


Lauren Proteau 
Paul Hines 
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HAGAZINE R&PORTS 


Sporting News 


National Geographic 


Los Angeles Magazine 
Rolling Stone 


Life 
Inside Sports 


Scientific Amorican/Poople 
Senior World 
Autoweek or Car & Driver 


Coshopolitan 
Oani 


Selena Hermosillo New Wonan 


John Ballard 
Doug Markel 


People or Sports Tliustrated 
American Photographer 


Beatrice Duhart Mademoiselle or Town & Country 
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Begin your lead with a proper 
j Roun, and you bore the reader: 


— se ae 


| 

| 

i 

| The Department of Game, 
} Fish and Parks reports that 
; Winterkill has spoiled what 
| some anglers hoped would be a 
| banner year for bass at area 
{ lakes. But a littl: heip from 
| hatcheries can ease the prob- 
} 


oe . 


| a gabby salesperson: sorry. ... 

j destep that, you must 
= | recognize several varieties of lead 
tS he writer, like the saies- | Problems. The no-frills aews- 

| 


BY MICHAEL J. BUGEJA 


sateteteiietieeete tee eT 


ec 


person, has only so | paper-like lead is 2 good device to 
much time to close a show common weaknesses and 
deal. So if you want to | the ways to overcome them. Hang 


on eee 


lem this spring 


When you put the news in the 
het spot, the lead thaws: 
Winterkil) at area lakes has 
spoiled what'some anglers 
hoped would be 2 banner year 
for bass. But a little help from 
hatcheries cen ease the prob- 


ee a renter eon, 


is © peddle your prose ic an | all the craaments and accessories 
editor, you had better make your | you need on that basic frame, and 
pitch fast—-in the lead of your your feature or nonfiction lead will 
article, succeed. 

The pkch delivers the first 

impression of you and your work, | BAPRGVER FORMULA 
and if yours is wordy or trite, the | The lead is the eye-catcher of an 
editor will react as you might with | article. in it. you present your hest 


Se eee Teme 


| 


\ 


. parkle 


The Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks... . 


Grewter Mefiniton 

A salesperson would not make a 
pitch by defining the product ~"A 
\acuum is a device to clean car- 
pets"--and neither should you 
The typical “definition” lead is as 
exciting as a dictionary: 

The American Agriculture 
Movement is an organization of 
hundreds of family farmers 
who want ta have a say in US j 
farm poliey, 


Such methods belitve the 
reader because the lesds begin at 
Square one. Worse, they dor't in- 
form. The reader takes note wien | 
you perk vour lead with news. 


So oe atm 


AR ee neem ee 


turned from protests in Wash- 
ington are bouncing atop trac- 
tors again at harvest, but woe to 
the politician who tries to take 
them for a ride. 


The Preceding Hus Beoa 
! ‘$e You by... 
Akin to the definition lead is the 
“background precede”: informa- 
tion that’s timely and factual but 
too weak to lead into a feature. Too 
much emphasis on the time ele- 
ment can kill a story, especially if it 
is intended for a magazine: 
Vocational Education 
Week, Feb. 12-13, is being rec- 
ognuzed by the three vo-tech fa- 
cilities that serve county stu- 
dents. 


When you rewrite or edit such 
a lead, look to the second through 
‘fifth paragraphs in the body of the 
story for lead material. Put the 
background precede hugh in the 
article, but obscure the time ele- 
ment: 


Students who do poorly in 
the classroom but who work 
well with their hands often gain 
confidence in their potential at 
area vo-tech schools, county 
educators say. 

Vocational Education 
Week was recognized this win- 
ter by the three area vo-tech fa- 
cilities. 

In each of these revisions, the 
writer wants to keep us reading 
just asa salesperson wants to keep 
us listening. Dull material is ex- 
cised from the hot spot. 


REVTER PACKAGING 
Sometimes, however, an otherwise 
salabie story may arrive in unat- 
tractive wrapping ... 

Say Wha? 

The “say-nothing” lead is as allur- 
ing as a plain brown wrapper. This 
type of lead promises much but 
delivers little, usually only the top- 
ic of the story: 


The reorganization of the 
telephone cornpariy has caused 
some interesting rate changes 
in long-distance calling, 

‘To test if you have a say-noth- 
ing lead, read the first paragraph 


rr 


he — Farmers who recently re- 
rr, { re 


aloud as a broadcaster might and 


then stop (a tactic Chevy Chase of- 
ten used for laughs on the mock 
hews segment of the old Saturday 


| 


Night Live). A. say-nothing lead 
wil sound humgrous because it is 
woefully incomplete, Usually, the 
real lead will ernerge in the second 
or third paragraph of the original 
story. Adapt it for a lead: 

The best times to call long 
distance are listed by the teie- 
phone company in the current 
lion actually may increase your 
monthly bill, because rates 
have been affected by the re- 
cent reorganization, 


Brad X 

More incomplete than the “say- 
nothing” is the “label” lead, usually 
one word. Manufacturers cut costs 
when they tag generic labels on 
their products, and writers cut 
corners when they resort to this 
type of lead: 


Violence, 

A problem that affects 
nearly 20% of dating couples, 
says a nationally known sociol- 
‘ogist. 

Writing one-word leads is 
easy because the reader does the | 
brainwork, imagning the range of 
possibie meanings. Typically, a la- 
bel lead produces another frag- 
ment that the reader must connect 
with other information for mean- 
ing. To correct this problem, make 
the fragment an appositive and 
look lower in the story for move 
material to complete the sentence: 


_ Violeace, a problem that 
affects nearly 20% of dating 
couples, ranges from shouting 
to rape. 

Dr. Brenda McKinley, x na- 
tionaily known sociologist, . . . 


Srowtns 
Sometimes the wrapper is so cot 
crtul that we question the quality 
of the product. Simply, the claims 
on the jabel are too arnazing for be- 
lief. This occurs with leads that 
overreach: 

Oklahomans are eating so 
much these days—and dying 
because of it—that secon no- 
hody will be around io do the 
cooking, doctors say. j 

Apart from being clever, this 
lead exaggerates fact. The writer 
who misleads his reader ig as 
crooked as a salesperson who bilks 
fas customer. No lead, no matter 

} how astounding, will salvage 4 sto- 


a 
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jee 


~ ARTICLE LEADS 


You can’t compare one ob- 


ry, Play it straight: 
Teo many Oklahomans are 
fat and mifealiny, no Jonger 


SCAN THE SECOND THROUGH lead. If you must. use metephor to 


that everyone has been making 
‘such a fuss about 


over, they do not convey truth— 
wht, it felt like for the person who 
experienced an event. Leads that 
focus on human interest capture 
our attention: 


Sister Mary Teresa consid- 
ered it gambling, but she kept 
the lottery ticket her father 
gave her last summer. Now 
she’s a millionaire who plans to 
give her winnings to Catholic 
chzrities. 


Qaestkes ond faxvers 
Readers anticipate the next wotd 
in & sentence, the next turn of 
phraze. If you surprise them—ex- 
ceed their expectations-~ilyy be- 
come excited about the topic. But 
if you express ideas in 

ways, readeis say: “I've heard it all 
before.” Editors who see “ques- 
pe leads have heard them all be- 
ore: 


What do you de if one day 
the federal government tells 
you it intends to confisnate the 
lend your fainily has farmed for 
frre generations so it can build 
& jake? 

‘The question begs. a aly an- 
swer “Bury toxic waste In your 
fields.” The reader anticipates a 
punchiine, which eliminates the el- 


a ocuataaaaliae 
You must sell the subject of your 


Such leads tell us more shour | @0Y quickly and creatively. You 


the writer than the topic. More- 


can?t afford to back into the lead: 
He's known by many 


Ifhe isn’t the finest hunter 
in Oklahioma, then he is as close 
as one can get.... 

This is a man who only re- 
cently held a rifle for the first 
time. 

you seem to be backing into 
your lead, resist the urge to create 
& new top and scan the second 
through fifth paragraphs of your 
story. Often you will find sharp 
"2 i a elaamaaie for a 


Ifhe isn't the finest hunter 
in Oklehoma, then he is as close 
as one can get. Not bad for 2 
man who until recently never 
held a rifte. 

Sabxiveg Ue 

When writers try hard for a 
creative lead, they usvally rely on 
metaphors. When they rely too 
heavily on metaphors, they usually 


| tix them: 


Would-be tycoons made 
thousands of requests this year 
t drili cil welis in the state, 
each hoping to sprout. a gusher- 
producing dewick but ao one 
struck goid. 


a le 


Te ject—~oil derrick—to two cthers—~ 
plants and gokl mines—in your 


dying from old age as their pio- FIFTH PARAGRAPHS OF YOUR 
neer forefathers, but from | eyepy. GFTEN YOU WILL FMB pel ee gc 
mae and stroke, doc: | Cu ADE CENYEMCES YOu €AN you are trying to sell to an editor: 
aeanicha ieee COMBINE FOR A LEAD. Drillers hoping their wells 
won reader in mind and would spout. gushers made 
His Overcome. pore ela ement of surprise. You are forced thousands of requests this year 
redom, brainwork and misinfor- to switch from the second person for state permits, but each bid 
mation. ee eet the bad came up dry. 
story. To fix combine the A 
A POY BERR best elements of the question and oss gee uadglinota tee es 
You will also succeed by avoiding | Punchline. Keep the lead in the (and even copy editors!) take 
clichés and tired expressions, | third person: them for granted. Here's a lead 
which no writer should pitch to an When the government that contains strong verbs typical 
la evicted Tom Hadley to build a of good writing, but nevertheless 
carkesane ue Presa lake on land his farnily farmed could use some final touches: 
The weary salesperson wastes our for five generations, he went to 
time. So Goes the writer weary of court-—not to keep the acreage Earthen scars concealing 
his topic. Nobody would read an but to hagste for a price. ten miles of now waterline now 
article that begins: gy ee a Cherokee pos 
5 AGRE POMTERFUL south of Oklahoma City. 
A a eaherina inthe local | SORGMENTS Be egg oy te 
Holiday inn, Sister Mary Teresa | Occasionally, the writing itself is PS to 8 stop at the house 
won the million-dollar lottery where Sarah Walkingstick lives 


with her daughter's family. 


In the above example, an 
“earthen scar” canaot snake, 
creep, sidle, and bump without 
rnixing metaphors. Also there is | 
subject-pronoun disagreement. 
All, however, are relatively ersy to 
touch up: 


An earthen scar concezl- 
ing ter miles of new waterline 
snakes through 2 Cherokee vil- 
lage south, of Oklahorna City. it 
coils to a stop at the house 
where Sarah Walkingstick lives 
with her daughter's family. 


PARTING 2HER 

After you rewrite your lead, make 
sure the rest of your story is as pol- 
ished and lively. A good lead can- 
not guarantee a sale, but a bad lead 
ean lose one. 


BY L at “Ohio University. 

Outside the class- 
jou he spends his time writ- 
ing nonfiction, fiction and poet- 
r¥ for such publications as 
Eduvor & Publysher, Dakota 
West, The Kenyon Review, 
Kansas Quarterly and New 
England Review. 
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L& PUENTE—The Rav. Stan ag . 

» 44 pulled on his helmet one day, Wels 
“dovex the starter om his motercycle pa 
coum on 14,0-mile trip. 


e said he was meking the trip for fan, 
4 slong the way Se handed cut Bible 
sages to the people he met. 


2 was not, Aowever, the piptimage af 

“relisioad leony.” 

seorge bas held some big jobs im the 

esbyterian church, After his retirement, 

served for a time as iMerim minister af 
_ Andrews United Presbyierlan Church in 
_» Puente. 

Whee he got on his motorcycle, in a way 
be was doing bis “Easy Rider” thing~ 
‘oobing for Acwriva. 

Ge was 7 days on te mad on a 1 
onda with his long white hair trailing 

cog hits neck. From California to Boston, 

on: Mexico inty Canada he sald he found 
voputiful roads, beautifal country, beauite 
“1 weather. ., beautifal people.” 


4 meatiog young American men it 
coada where fey fled to avoid the draft. 
“Phey’ra ail gad and T-mean al,” George 
saga. pln ei ll ‘States 
veg them amesty. 
bites sf the devil and so is the sallitary, 
his epiniea. 
Aad young people have better tasie 
glues than his own getevation, in bis opi- 
Ott. 
George said during an interview after 
‘2 gut back te La Puente that being ‘out 
-ooltevt belps roove a minlater frome essige- 
reat te assignment. 


Yet, te theology, he sold he is “very 


old school” and believes a parwon must be 
| Christian to be saved, 


“Fits not fair, it’s not fust, but it’s true, 


\ may option,” he said. 
“Doubts never troubled me,” he sald. 
My coneeyn is that the message frem 
ie pulpit has Wen relevant.” 
To hirn, the message of the scenic and 
osyehedelic Bible pumpolety he handed 
out was relevant 


ho fasid whappiness, toc, He re yess 


“] just did come up and say ~ 
brotaer, are you saved?” he said, “I'd 
stop on my motareycls, say ‘how you doin’ 
and flash a peace sign.” 

After talking awhile, he would explain 
he was a retired minister and hand out 2 
Bible tract. 

“F got absohtely no refecttoa,” he said. 


_ “I believe it was because my approach 


He slept in one kayloft, two cemeteries 


and ome jail Hs bad asked permission c@ . 


a church in Georgia to sleep on the lawn 
but didn’t get it. But the police offered him 
an empty jail ced to sleep in. 

.He stayed with minister friends and 


visited his daughter in Washington, D.C. 


His wife, Helen, joimed him at points on 
the trip. 


George started off with a compadion, 


PELIGIOUS RIDER ~- Ths Rev. Stan George af La Poonte traveled 14,000 mites on bis motoreyle 
a frig that ook him as far east as:Beston and trom Mexico afl the way to Casada. 
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ROLLING STONE REPORT 
WEITER’S MARKET (’87) ENTRY 
745 5TH Ave., New York, NY 10151. [(212) PL8=-3800] 


Managing Editor: Robert Wallace. 25-50% freelance written. 

Biweekly tabloid/magazine on contemporary music and lifestyle. "We 
seldom accept freelance material. All our work is assigned or done b 
y our staff.“ Byline given. Offers 25% kill fee. buys first rights 
only. 


Nonfiction: Seeks new general interest topics. Queries must be 
concise, no longer than 2 pages. Send queries about musicians and 
music industry to music editor. Writers knowledgable about 
computers, VCRs, or sound equipment can submit an idea of the 
technology column thetranges from 50-word picture captions to 
750-word pieces. Does not provide writer’s guidelines; recommends 
reading Rolling Stone before submitting query. 


West Coast Bureau 


8500 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 926-29, Beverly Hills, CA 90211; (213) 
659-1242 


Kaypro Corporation, 533 Stevens Ave., Solana Beach, CA 92075; (619) 
259-4431. 


Co-editors: Diane Ingalls and Terian Tyre. 90% freelance written. 
"We are trying to build a ’stable’ of reliable, competent writers, 
whether they’re ‘established’ or not." A monthly machine-specific 
computer magazine covering Kaypro Computers (MSDOS & CP/M). Articles 
must speak to owners and users of Kaypro computers. Interested in 
how-to articles concerning software used on these machines. 

Technical level or readership ranges from total novice to very’ 
advanced. Cire. 100,000. Pays on acceptance. Publishes mss an 
average of 4 months after acceptance. Byline given. Offers 30% kill 
fee. Buys first serial rights. Submit seasonal/holiday material 5 
months in advance. Electronic submission OK, via MS-DOS or CP/M2.2 
but requires hard copy also. Computer printout submissions 
acceptable. Reports in 6 weeks. Free sample copy and writer’s 
f@uidelines. 


Nonfiction: How-to (on using specific software/hardware); new 
product (reviews or evalutation of new hardware or software); and 
technical (modifications or explanations of specific hardware). No 
“how I learned to love/hate my computer." Buys 75 mss/year. Query 
with or without published clips, or send complete mss. Length: 
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750-2,500 words. Pays $150-400 for assigned articles. Pays $50-350 
for unsolicited articles. Sometimes pays the expenses of writers on 
assignment. 


Photos: State availability of photos with submission. KHKeviews 
negatives. Negotable payment policy on photos. Model releases ans 
identification of subjects required. Buys one-time rights. 


Columns/Department: Beginner’s Luck (explanation in the most 
simple terms possible of computer concepts, commands, etc.), 
1,500-2,000 words. Buys 12 mss/year. Query with published clips. 
Pays $250 maximum. 


Tips: “We particularly need feature material for beginners and for 
advanced computer user. Most of the material we now receive is for 
intermediate/sgeneral audiences. Hand-holding instructional material 
for beginners is appropriate. Advance§d users are also seeking 
how-to material at their level. A lively (but not cute) style is 
welcome, but accuracy, clarity and brevity are more important. No 
*think’ pieces. We also seek material written by and for these who 
use computers for business/office applications, as wdell as 
programming tutorial with listings (Pascal, assembly language, etc. ). 
Articles should be for both CP/M and MS-DOS users when possible. As 
KayPor shifts its focus to MS-DOS computers, we wili need more 
material about that operating environment, but we will continue to 
support CP/M users. Queries must be complete and specific. Don’t 
make us guess what your article is about." 
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- NEWS-EDI TORY ae, SCHCLARSHE® COPORTUNT Treg 
; 19S 
Peat dd am TERI Ad app Fed lowahton 
AMUN $3,250 (265 POSt graduate awards) inturngii p June is 
SO Aug. 19, 
Criteria: January 1998 Or June 1988 Gr acuates s 
Deadline: March 2, 199g 
Contact; Dr. Jin Mlexanider , Comm, Internship Office, F773 
S626 
Mad 2 mate Garde, Beek ae wid Prmar as 
Amount s Summer internship that Pays Pound=tr ig travel 
expenses, arranges ¢or Suaner housing aod pays 
$290 pear WEEK, 
rite@rias Coan anky te Minority SOnh Mores, Testing 
involved, Creative, 
Deadling: March i, 1638. 
Selection Procass: Compieta SOR lLicatian, 
Contact: Dr. Janes Alexander, CSUF COMMUNE © ats ores internshig 
SOOrdi mater , 772-3826, 


Stanley x. Rese Etitarda} Feed lexemin i p 
Amount + Two 1O-ywae}- summer internships at Haste Age MAQRL IL rg 
in Washington, D.C. Each is SCE OMAR od Dy & M2500 
Stipend, 
Criteria; Junior or Senior MN@WS—editor ig) 4 j5OrG.° Wil} write 
features, edit, 804 rewrite for Waste Age 
Magazing, ABPLicatian "USt include at Least three 
Sublighedg Clips, 
Deadline; Must tye Peed vec By Marek 18, er) 
Selections Open ty 4@ll, No PFe-SCresning, 
Contace: Or, Rier Pullen, HSZ4- 773-2177 or 773-3317 or 
Dr. Tory Fallow, 773-3517, 


WEIL Lam BR, Ruse h coe, SOPRA? dem Rchel weak d gy 
Sponsor me by the Matd oma? Right to Wear kk Commi t tee 
Amounts $>009 
Criteria; BAder graducie or graduate IM nalLs oe MB jor gy 
FeEMON strate potential for SUC OnE Jo OUP ALS sung 
Jenonstrate uNndersteading (oF VOL unt ard an and of 
PeObLames + COMMUL sin y UNLaniga 
Deadlines March % s 198g 
Selection: Compl ste 89Glicatios which Includes SOQ wore @E~- 
Say demonstrating 68 interege ang a Knowl ado oF 
the Right to Wear kk Hrincipnie, 
Cantacts Dr. Riek Pullan, ASG F 773-2177 or T73-3SUF ; or 
Or. Tony Fellow, 7723-3537. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


added to the fire the following day 
when Kenneth Moffett, the fede al 
mediator, announced that he was 
withdrawing from the talks. 

His withdrawal was prompted 
by talk of Mr. Kheel having asecret 
plan to settle the strike. The secret 
plan appears to be simply that Mr. 
Kheel will indeed play the role of 
mediator, possibly even arbitrator, 
between the two sides. 

The Times and the News are re- 


FILM PROMOS 
TAKE TO STREETS 


New YorK—Paramount Pic- 
tures used 500 people, many of 
them Screen Actors Guild and 
Actors Equity members, to give 
out 500,000 pamphlets promot- 


ing seven movies, lest they suf- 
fer at the box office during the 
lengthy city newspaper strike. 

The eight-page pamphlet, “A 
Guide to Great Entertainment,” 
features such new movies as 
“Goin’ South,” opening here on 
Oct. 6. # 


portedly eager to settle. If they do, 
the big unanswered question is 
what will happen with the Post, 
which took a hard line at the nego- 
tiations prior to withdrawing. 

A Post spokesman said Thurs- 
day that the paper was considering 
setting up talks with pressmen's: 
union on its own, but the union has 
said that Mr. Kheel will be present 
at any talks. 


s Meanwhile, New Yorkers have 
at least asemblance ofa daily press 
with the interim dailies—City 
News, Daily Metro and Daily 
Press—and the News World. 

Some advertisers appear less 
than enchanted by these alterna- 
tives to the Big Three. Jack Cohen, 
director of newspaper and outdoor 
buying at Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
said his agency wasn’t using the 
interim dailies “to any great de- 

Part: of his hesitancy, he said, 
was based upon doubts as to the 
veracity of circulation claims, 
which are generally put as high as 
350,000 each. # 


BBDO juggles creative 


New YorK—BBDO has reor- 
ganized its creative department so 
three execs now share the respon- 
sibilities previously borne by one. 

Allen Rosenshine, exec vp- 
creative, who held the title of cre- 
ative director alone at BBDO for 
the last three years, continues to be 
responsible for the department. 
BBDO senior vps and directors 
Philip Dusenberry and William 
Palmer have been promoted from 
associate creative directors to cre- 
ative directors. Another creative 
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1 big gap between the reality of 
stment potential, and the per- 
tential by the market. 

sO Many Companies choose to 
Ys 1.2 million investment-minded 


aders have an average house- 
5,565. An average net worth of 
er-million dollars. An average of 
din stocks, bonds, mutual funds. 
ion of your company lags 
vertise in Barron's. 

close the gap. 


director is expected to be named 
soon. 

“Before we had 12 creative 
groups, each headed by an associ- 
ate creative director who reported 
to me,” Mr. Rosenshine told Ap. 
VERTISING AGE. “Structurally, it be- 
came too much.” 

Mr. Rosenshine denied that a re- 
ported 90-day ultimatum from Gil- 
lette Co.’s personal care division 
for its $14,000,000 Right Guard ac- 
count prompted the decision. But 
he said, “You can assume that in 
the next few months we'll be 
spending more time on Right 
Guard.” There are reports that Gil- 
lette wants new creative for Right 
Guard—or else. 

The departure of former BBDO 
president James J. Jordan also has 
rocked the agency’s creative de- 
partment. Mr. Jordan left the 
agency in January after a long- 
standing disagreement with his 
boss, BBDO International presi- 
dent Bruce Crawford, reportedly 
because he was spending too much 
time on the creative process. 

James Jordan Inc. has since 
raided the BBDO client roster. The 
Miller-Morton account switched 
shops, as did Gillette for a new 
product assignment, and Pillsbury 
Co.’s Bundt and Streusel swirl 
cake mixes. # 


Airwick turns 
Spray ’N Vac 
over to Grey 


TETERBORO, N.J.—Airwick Prod- 
ucts is moving Spray ’N Vac rug 
cleaner and other Glamorene rug 
and upholstery products to Grey 
Advertising, New York, from Della 
Femina, Travisano & Partners. 
Billings are estimated at 
$1,500,000. 


e Della Femina retains Airwick 
air fresheners, Binaca breath 
fresheners, Airwick Carpet, Fresh 
and Drain Power aerosol drain 
opener. The agency was assigned 
the Glamorene products in Janu- 
ary after Airwick purchased Gla- 
morene from Lever Bros. Airwick 


Advertising Age, October 2, 1978 


for the record 


AMIL GARGANO has confirmed that he has moved from exec vp- 
creative director to president of Ally & Gargano, succeediny Gerald 
Shapiro, who has left to “pursue other interests.” Mr. Gargano said details 
of Ally’s intended merger with Doyle Dane Bernbach were “in the hands 
of attorneys.” Ally recently promoted Allen Faecher from vp-account 
supervisor to senior vp-client services and Michael Tesch, former vp- 
creative group head, to senior vp-associate creative director, both newly 
created posts. 


METROMEDIA, New York, primarily a tv and radio station group, has 
reached agreement with Cheined Corp., Cincinnati, to acquire its mail 
order food purveyor, Figi’s. The price is about $30,000,000 in cash and is 
subject to both companies’ board of directors. 


ONLY ABC-AUDITED publications will be eligible for membership ina 
new City & Regional Magazine Assn. under a decision made at a prelimi- 
nary meeting in New York last week. Interim president Larry Adler, 
Washingtonian magazine publisher, said a kickoff meeting for the associ- 
ation is set for Nov. 15 in Washington and that the future base for the 
group probably will be New York. 


BRUCE COLE, who recently resigned as exec vp-general manager at 
Marsteller Inc., Chicago, after having served there for 18 years (AA, Aug. 
14), has taken the post of vp-general manager at the Glenn, Bozell & 
Jacobs Phoenix office. Mr. Cole, who replaces Wallace Butterworth, will 
be involved in the management of all of the office’s accounts, the largest 
of which is Greyhound. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA is conducting a review on its 
estimated $1,300,000 account which has been at Hicks & Greist, New 
York, for the tast 12 years. Letters have gone out to about 30 agencies. 


WAUSAU HOMES has moved its advertising business to Campbell- 
Mithun, Minneapolis, from Cramer-Krasseit, Milwaukee. Industry esti- 
mates put last year’s ad budget at $2,000,000. 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE of Reader’s Digest is billed as a world record for 
ad revenue: $10,393,200 with 158 ad pages. The ad page total represents a 
record for the Digest, according to James T. Sheridan, ad sales director. 
Until now, the RD’s November, 1977, issue was considered the biggest 
revenue producing issue of any magazine at $10,200,000. 


OGILVY & MATHER INTERNATIONAL chairman John Elliott Jr., de- 

termined to set the record straight about rumors of his early retirement, 

has issued a memo with a picture of his modest cottage in Scotland. Mr. 

Elliott assured O&M directors that while he does not think an ad agency 

ee ic or a geriatric society,” he has “no plans for retirement.” Mr. 
iott is 57. 


THOMAS K. MYERS, former chairman, Norman, Craig & Kummel, has 
been named exec vp-marketing, a new post at American Express Card 
division, American Express Co. The leading t&e card issuer, American 
Express is facing heightened competition from a revitalized Diners Club 
and Carte Blanche, recently repurchased by Citicorp. 


ARCHA O. KNOWLTON, who retired a few months ago as director of 
media services, General Foods, has joined Vitt Media International, New 
York, in the new post of exec vp-client services. He remains chairman of 
the Advertising Research Foundation’s Media Communications Council, 
which began early last year as a separate entity (AA, Feb. 7, '77). 


LOS ANGELES TIMES has increased single copy street sale prices to 
20¢, from 15¢, daily and to 60¢, from 50¢, on Sunday, effective Oct. 2. The 
paper cited increased operating costs. The daily street sale price increases 
is the second for the Times in 27 years; the Sunday increase the first in 
eight years. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSN. “ideally” will have its new president 
by Nov. 1, Ms publisher and selection committee head Pat Carbine told 
ADVERTISING AGE. Earlier, screening committee head Clifford Grum of 
Fortune predicted Steve Kelly’s successor would be named by the Oct. 15 
annual meeting. 


STANDARD BRANDS’ Fleischmann Distilling Co. will replace Austin, 
Nichols & Co. as U.S. importer of Metaxa and Metaxa Ouzo Greek spe- 
cialty liqueurs, effective Jan. 1. Fleischmann has not as yet announced 
the agency that will succeed Nadler & Larimer. The two products re- 
ceived $500,000 in measured support last year. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., Westwood, Mass., is testing Ac’cent Ome- 
let Fillin’s in three flavors in Boise and Savannah. The 5%-oz. canned 
entry comes in garden vegetable, Spanish style and cheese/herb flavor. 
Tv and Reader’s Digest ads by Wilson, Haight & Welch, Hartford, back the 
test. 


MICHAEL CRAIG, Tobacco Institute director of media relations, 
claimed HEW Secretary Joseph Califano resorted to “Big Brother” tac- 
tics when he hired Broadcast Advertising Reports to monitor use of 
(antisomking) spots by tv networks and stations. A spokesman for the 
os of smoking contended there was nothing unusual about the moni- 
toring. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE is looking for ad agencies 
interested in working on a test campaign that will seek to encourage 
children to develop good nutrition habits. After a mailing to more than 


By Erik Larson 


A close watch on U.S. borders 
to keep the world’s bugs out 


Federal inspectors daily match wits with 
amultitude of travelers from abroad, seizing 
hidden articles that harbor potential pests 


That mango is loaded and Jesis Ramirez kmows it. 
Ramirez stands at one end of a table that could do 
double-duty for the local coroner. About the size of a 
pool table, it is staintess steel with sides that slope to 
an open drain. Travelers never sce this room at the 
American Airlines terminal at John F Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport. After a visit here, no supermarket 
produce section can look quite the same again. 

The mango, confiscated from a woman from the 
Dominican Republic, is plump, satisfying in heft and 
just now turning a forsythia shade of yellow; it is one 
fGine-looking piece of fruit. But Ramirez points his 
knife at two punctures, each invisible unless you know 
what te look for. “These are exit holes,” he says. 

He shaves around the holes, exposing a bruise that 
has spread through the mangos orange flesh like a 
plume of brown ink in water. He cuts deeper. The 
bruise darkens. “Look,” he says. 

Suddenly this mango does not seem so delicious. 
Something white wriggles up and breaches the pulp. A 
worm. Ramirez clears away some juice. This worm is 
not alone. “They're big suckers. Caribbean fruit fy 
larvae. Full-grown and ready to drop.” 

On the verge of creeping; from the mango, these half- 
dozen larvae would have parachuted to the ground 
and, with a little luck, become full-fledged flies. Who 
knows? Depending on where that Dominican woman 
was headed, Ramirez could have averted the nexé at- 


Cornucopia of contraband foods seized frore travelers 
arriving at JFK airport is part of one day's haul. 


Larvae of bean fly were detected on soybeans that 
a traveler from Philippines was taking to California. 


tack of the Caribbean fruit fly, already found in Flor 
ida, there and elsewhere a most unwanted foreign pest. 

I look now across the table and see all the other fruit 
there in a different light. This is the contraband table 
piled high with fruit nicked from iravelers as they en- 
tered the country. After just Ave hours, it haids four 
dozen tropical golden piums, a hundred thousand 
Middle Eastern melon seeds, 2 thousand fresh pepper- 
corns, 15 mangoes, a dozen guavas, two coconuts. ont 
ham-and-cheese sandwich, Jamaican hola nuts, figs, 
olives. oranges, pomegranates, berri¢s, quinces, ar- 
chids, yanis and one bag of soil from Sparta. There are 
so many colors, it is as though someone split oper 2 
huge bag of M&M's and spread them all over the table. 

There are living things buried ia this rubble. Scale 


Phoiographs by Chazies Kreds 
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Bug watch at U.S. borders 


from the Dominican Republic for any sign of pests. 


insects cover a green coconut, Larvae wag from the 
ends of some of the peppercorns. Moths walk the bola 
auts. And 600 snails, from two ruptured bags, begin 
panicking in slow motion. 

Ramirez hunts illegal aliens, the kind that slip into 
the country buried in apple cores and guavz pulp. He 
and a thousand other inspectors work for APHIS, the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service, whost 
jod is °> protect American agriculture and iis good 
name in foreign yarkets, where farmers and ranchers 
sell about $10 billion worth of agricultural products 
each year. The agency tries to keep destructive pests 
out of the country, tracks them when they're near, and 
maintains a survey and devection network to sound the 
alarm whenever a pest does get by. When worse comes 
to worst—when a dangerous pest starts an infestation— 
APHIS can mobilize squads of pest experts to contain 
and eradicate the interlopers. 

ls first line of defense is the inspectors, like Jesus 
Ramirez, who check for contraband food in ships, 
planes and bagyage, as well as in rail and truck freight. 
They know that many af che worst pests are adept 
hitchhikers. The Mediterranean fruit fy (Medfiy) in 
its jarval stage can hide undetected deep within an 
orange that otherwise looks healthy, Foot-and-mouth 
disease, a virus and one of the most feared livestock 
diseases, can survive in meats and even canned milk, 


Stepping pests before they're a problem 


APHIS operates zround one central prespise: it is 
far cheaper to keep pests out than to deal with them 
once they're in. By insercepting contraband foods, in- 
spectors complement nature's built-in defenses. Win- 
ter, for example, would make short work of any Medily 
that jumped ship in, say, Buffaic, New York, Other 
pests get consumed by Man or destroyed by garbage 
disposals and sewage-ireztment plants. Those that de 


manage to set up housekeeping here may arrive in too 


few numbers to reproduce. 

On the other hand, an alien pest that can reproduce 
here may find conditions even more hospitable than in 
its homeland. “When a new pest comes in from a for- 
eign area, very often it leaves behind its natural en- 
emies,” says Michael Shannon, chief staff officer of 
APHIS’ program planning group. “There’s nothing 
to keep it in check.” For the same reason, bugs thought 
harmless elsewhere can suddenly become pests here. 

Invading pests can ruin farms, force job layofis, 
boost grocery prices and cause foreign governments tc 
shun U.S. products. in 1988, when the Medfly appeared 
in traps in Santa Clara Valley, California, growers there 
begun living a nightmare that was to last for about two 
years. The best theory holds that the flies entered as 
larvae in a piece of fruit. Even though the Medfy did 


= 
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not infest any commercial citrus groves, its presence 
nearby caused widespread havoc. Helicopters made 
nightly passes, spraying malathion over !,800 square 
miles weekly; residents worried about their health, to 
say nothing of the finish on their cars. Growers at- 
tacked then Governor Edmund G. Brown jr., a Demo- 
crat, for not having planned to spray more quickly, 
and one Republican suggested the Governor be im- 
peached. The siate’s growers lost at Jeast $40 million 
when other nations rejected California fruit: state and 
federal authorities spent rnore than $100 million to 
eradicate the fly. Yet the damage could have been far, 
far worse, If the Medfly had been able to spread to its 
full ecological range, it would have infested 80 percent 
of the U.S. citrus crop at a loss of more than half a 
billion dollars in sales, 

So when pests do get in, APHIS meets them with 
what it hopes will be overwhelming force, sometimes 
reaching beyond U.S, horders to try to head pests off 
before they get here, In 1978, African swine fever broke 
out in the Dominican Republic. As part of a joint U.S.- 
Dominican program, crews killed every domestic and 
wild hog on the island, then restocked the country with 
healthy swine. An APHIS report says there is “strong 
evidence” the virus entered the country in pork scraps 
from an international sirliner, with the scraps then 
being fed to pigs. : 

The current inspection and quarantine program 
traces its roots to the Federal Plant Quarantine Act af 


i 
Erik Larson, a farmez Wall Street Journa! reporter, 
is currently @ jree-lange writer & ie4 ix Baltimore. 
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Miami inspector eyes bottom of shipping container 
for pests fallen from crates of Panarnanian fruit. 


ase 3 


Another Miami agent shakes out refrigerated Aowezs; 
the cold makes bugs sluggish and casier to spot. 


1912, passed alter a rash of insect plagues. By then the 
United States had become a refuge for immigrating 
bugs, including some rea! baddies, such as the San 
Jose scale, cotton boll weevil and gypsy moth (SmitH- 
SONIAN, May 1984), 

The bugs kept coming anyway. One iramigrant 
taught the cities, too. how cruel alien pesis can be. 
This insect, a beetle, arrived sometime during the De- 


pression as unwanted cargo buried among logs shipped 


here from Europe. The beeule, in turn, carried its own 
stowaway, 2 fungus thar had been discovered and iso- 
lated by Dutch botanists. The fungus turned up in 
Cleveland in 1980, and in following years spread 
throughout the country. Scientisis called it Cerato- 
cystis ulmi, but soon most Americans knew it by its 
common name, Dutch elm disease. The fungus has 
destroyed half of the American elm population. 

In recent decades. the world’s pests have spared the 
United States any nationwide infestations and epi- 
demics. But the pressuve continues to build, jets now 
bring international travelers to the heart of the nation, 
close to farms and ranches. By 1990, the number of 
international airline passengers arriving here will 
grow to nearly 43 million. from about 27 million in 
1984. With them come the pests. Consider the Port of 
Miami: inspectors there intercepted nearly 8,000 im- 
portant insects and other pests in 1986, more chasi 
twice what they stepped in 1978, 

The bugs keep coming, scme for a first visit, others 
returning for fresh sorties. In March, for the second 
time in the past three years, the Med@y wmed up in 
Miami. Five adult male fiies were found in the first 
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Florida oranges are Ait by citrus 
canker; it threatened millions of trees. 


Among pests APHIS guards against 
is the Caribbean fruit fiy (below). 


uy 


White Mediterranean garden snails 
imfes: nursery stock in San Diego. 


Notorious Medfly (left) has caused 
havoc since it infilerated in 1980. 


Asiatic cockroach, arecent invader, 
is an urban, not agriquitural, pest. 
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Mexican bee mites (above, ia the throat of 2 honeybee) have 


spread from Texas hives te ten other states since 1984. 
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week and one larva was discovered several days later, 
triggering a two-siage attack: four doses of sprayed 
malathion, followed by the release of 2° million radia- 
tion-sterilized male flies per week to stymie any breed- 
ing survivors. APHIS assumes that the flies arrived. as 
larvae in fruit. Florida is now also the battlefield for 
the agency's assault on citrus canker, a disease of citrus 
trees, The wearment is “soguing,” cutting down the 
infected trees and burning them, sometimes with 
flameth: owers. 


Flies, moths, worins—and “killer bees” 


Mike Shannon lists some of APHIS’ other recent prob- 
lems: a Mexican fruit Ry found in San Diego lac 
last year; apple ermine moths that are now in Wash- 
ington State; Egyptian cotton worms found infesting a 
greenhouse in Ohio; an infestation of gypsy moths in 
Colorado, discovered late last year. And of course the 
“killer bee." That tabloid nightmare is coming closer. 
This bee, more formally known as the Africanized 
honeybee, turned up briefly in Kern County, Califor- 
nia, in June 1985 after apparently stowing away on 
some oil-drilling pipe shipped up from South America. 
Kt was eradicated. Far more worrisome is the bee's 
natural migration—about 200 miles per year—toward 
the United States. Africanized honeybees were recent- 
ly spotted in Mexico after they had crossed the border 
from Guatemala, and may reach here by. 1996. 

Many more pests may have come knocking but been 
repelled by the efforts of APHIS. The problem is, how 
can anyone know? “In this job, it’s hard to prove 
you've done anything,” says Shannon. “It's hard to 
prove a negative—that you've kept something out." 

Ii is at the baggage stations that APHIS inspectors 
such as Ramirez come face-to-face with the people who 
bring in outlawed food, The United States allows en- 
try to a lot of foods—breads, hard cheeses, fruit pre- 
serves—but there are many that it does not allow: fresh 
fruits, meats, plants in soil, milky cheeses from a foct- 
and-mouth-disease country, live snails. The inspectors 
watch most closely for travelers from the Caribbean, 
Africa, Asia, the Middle East and southern Europe. 
especially those who come armored with huge suitcases 
and boxes tied with string. Inspectors have learned 
from experience and from established APHIS profiles 
that such travelers may bring in large quantities of 
edibles. For many of them, food has a significance 
well beyond simple nutrition. Their luggage offers the 
inspectors a glinipse of cultures where foods and spices 
are thought to heal or to have mystic powers. 

Ramirez, at his station in the American Airlines ter- 
minal, steps out to help a woman {rom a Jamaican 
flight litt her suitcase onto his supermarket-style con- 
veyor belt, She is small, dressed in pink, and her suit- 


case, if stood on end, would come to three-quarters of 
her height. “What have you got in here, your family? 
1 can hardly life this," Ramirez laughs. “Oy, Ged 
Waar did you pack in there?” 

She was born in Jamaica, bit is a 46-year resident of 
the United States, She is also a walking grocery store. 
As she opens the bag, scents of spices and hot peppers 
burst forth. She has fresh [amaican peppers (“They're 
hot, hor, hot. You touch your eyes now, you go 
blind,” says Ramirez), dried thyme still on the dranch, 
dried mint, dried marigeld, dried cacao leaves, kola 
nuts; ginger, cassava bread, brown sugar, avocados and 
cooked akee, a tropical fruit. 

Ramirez confiscates only the kola nuts and the nine 
cans of condensed milk, which was produced in Hol- 
land and therefore could cerry the foct-and-mouth- 
disease virus. If produced in Jamaica, the milk would 
have been allowed. 

Food can also be 2 way to reach out and touch some. 
one. Consider a Liberian minister studying here, who 
arrives carrying three suitcases packed with palm oii, 
kanya (peanuts and farina mashed together), fried and 
processed fish, palm butter, golden plums and a dozen 
cther parcels, He brought the food from friends and 
relatives for himself and for other friends and relatives 
here. He explains: “The purpose of the food is not just 
eating, you know. Ix establisies some kind of tie with 
the folks back hore. [f you're homesick, as you eat the 
food. you think of the good times you had and it helps 
you to hurry up and go back home.” The clergyman 
must give up only tae plums and does so willingly. 

Others wage a little warfare five, When Ramirez 
iried once to confiscate a bag of mangoes from a Ca- 
ribbean woman, he wound up in a tug of war. When 
the woman realized he was winning, she grabbed a 
tipe mango, cocked her arm and let him have it in the 
chest, splattering mango everywhere. 


Foodow curses: an occupational hazard 


Several angry Haitiaas even put voodoo curses on 
Ramirez's soul. One pulled outa brightly dressed voo- 
doo doll and shook it at him, rateling the seeds inside. 
He confiscated the doll. Seeds, without proper identi- 
fication. aren't allowed. 

Ramirez can fine cavelers $25 for not declaring fruit 
or meat, or $50 for obvious tries at smuggling. He says 
most of the people he sees lie to him, or check the No 
hox on their declaration forms, even when they have 
contraband. “It makes it sad that you can't trust peo- 
ple,” he commenis. ‘Sometimes that carries outside 
the job. I'm less trusting now of people chan before I 
started. People lie through their teeth all che time. 
Sometimes people teli you something outside of work 
and you wonder, are they telling the cruth or lying.” 
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At Miami airport, traveler from Cen 
must give up the mangoes, but keeps 


Smuggling is common and the techniques vary from 
crude to sophisticated. In Miami, inspectors seen 
come across more than their share of inventive smug- 


glers. One spotted a man whose coat seemed just teo 
stiff in back. The man had sewn a living, four-foot 
citrus tree inside, 

“A lot of i: is just gut feeling,” says | 
working one of the conveyor belis 
tional Airport. He is a big blond man rrel. 
deep voice of a radio announcer. “Once you've been 
around awhile, you just look at ‘em—the way they look 
at you, the way they don’t look at you, the way some- 
thing's packed.” He also enlists the aid of young 
stoolies, “I'll tell you the truth, I'll get down and talk 
to the little kids,” he says. “I'll ask the kids where the 
stuff is, The mothers will start to answer. I say no, no, 
no, just the kids. But you gotta talk to them abeut their 
boyfriends or their girlfriends, you know, just play 
with them. And they will cut loose with everything 
that’s in every one of those bags.” 
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iS benched the machine. 

Although improved machines are being tested all 
the time, every airport has certain flights that yield so 
much food and so many scents that human inspectors 
work best, bringing their wits and five senses to bear. 
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Among items are dried pork from. Thai 
carabao meat from the Philippines, sz 


While working one such flight, Gerard Covino, a San 
Francisco inspector, finds himself a rezl-live sug 
The woman and her two sons approach with one 
large suitcase, two large boxes end four carry-on bags. 
Covino spends about ten minutes prot 
Pouncs of food. At last there is one ba brown 
vinyl overnight case. He just starts to go througt 
when he spots something. “What's that?” he asks, 

“My bra,” the womar 
it aside. 

“No, no. Let me see what's inside it,” 
“Open it up. Open up.” Aga 
arrange the contents of the case. 

“Let me see! Come o 
getting louder, 

“Yeh, L open up,” she says. Her voice grows deeper 
If a storm cloud can ever be said 
one’s face, it can be so said now. 

The cups of the bra have been pinned shut. “What's 
thist”” Covino asks, pulling eat the pins and, along 


She rearhec in ony -% 
nm says. She reaches in to push 
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Covino fines her $50. Fer so 
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se shift with another 
ler.) Simon vigorously rubs Doc Watson's Cars 

ir.) g y : : 
“Get fired up! Get Gred upl” He gives the 


a ue 


BugwatchatuUS.borders - dog a quick walk around the back of the termiaal 

building, then slips on Doc Watson's uniform, 3 green 
coat with white letters. On one side it reads “Agricul. 
ture’s Beagle Brigade"; on the other, “Protecting 
American Agriculture.” “His tail is up, you can tell 
he’s happy,” says Simon. He zalks about managing Doc oe 
Watson in much the same way an executive mighe ealk hod 
after 2 course in human relations: “Motivation mover : 
down the leash.” 
__ With the beagie out front, his nove rising aad fall- 
ing, the two make their way around oe of the baggage 
carousels, From time to time the dog sticks his end 5 
decp inside 2 shopping bay. When he smells nomera- Ra 
band, he sits down and looks up at Simon with biz ta 
watery brown cyes. More procitely, the dog looks about 
halfway up Simon at 2 smail green pouch strapped to 
his waist. This is where Simon stores Doc's salary, bits 
of dog food doled out each time he makes a good “hie,” bs 
Given only one meal a day, he makes up ily: rest of his es 
ration this way. 

-  Boc Watson thinks he has go: something in the at- 
taché case of a businessman. He sits. 

; “What kind of food do you have in there?” Simon 
asks. He seldom asks 2 yes oz no question, for ne is too , 
ready an answer. Surprised, the man bends down, 
cpens his briefcase and displays an appie. Although i. 
just one piece of fruit, this find is significant, “We never ia 
would have gotten him without the dog,” says Simon, ‘i 
whe explains that dusinesmen don't fit the profiles of 4 
travelers known te bring im food. The dogs, he says, zs 
are especially useful, therefore, on European flighss. 3 

As Doc Watsoa makes his rounds, wisecracks fotiow, 
“Oh, « yuard beagle!” exclaims one woman. “Watch 
out,” quips az American at the c2zrousel; “it’s trained 
to kill.” But children reach out with splayed Singers. 
‘Two Japanese women take turns snapping pictures of 
each other posing with the dog in their laps, ; 

it is Doc Watson's appeal, not his nose, chat causes 
the downfall of a German siudent, He spots the heagic 
and comes right over to scratch his ears and belly. Doc ta 
stands on his hind legs to greet him. “Reminds me of Ee 
my dog back home,” he says. “Only mine is black.” t 
The young man whips a wicker basket off his back and 
pulls out a little something for the dog, “Can 1?" he 
asks. “No,” says Simon--them he does a double take. i 
“What is that?” Hi 

“A hoi dog.” 

Conzraband. 

“What cise do you have in dyere?”’ Siaon asks. Fine! 

| score: two hot dogs and a package of salted meat. 


Mexican darkling beetles turned into jewelry (meant Sherlock practices his San Francisco training, here # 
to be worn alive) were seized by Miami inspectors. he's still learning to sniff, but not touch, baggage. e 
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Patriarch Says Wealth Cursed Offspring 
By BARRY BEARAK, Times Staff Writer 
NAPLES, Fia.--The Bensons 
oar eee 


by blowing up the family, - 
On July 14, Steven Benson,. an 
Dusinessman hacked 


to possesa. 
: , that is the doleful judg- 
ment of the family’s white-haired 
patriarch, oc gla TA. of 


7th 7 

“The love of money ig the root of 
all evil, just like it saye im the 
Scriptures,” said the man who 
made the fortune and dispersed its 
bedeviling gifte to the next genera- 
“Tm afvaid that is the lesson of 
all that’s happened, that maybe the 


money is more @ cures than any- - 


thing else.” _ 


Hitcheock’s idea was to become a 
middle man between cigar manu~. 


; & 


| called his company Lancaster Leaf, 


and it became the world’s largest 
trader ir dark -leaf tobacea. 

Forty years later, he turned 
things over to hig son-in-law, Ed- 


ers dashed toward the 
*fire and they found both Margaret 
and Scott sprewied in the drive- 
way. Only Carol Lynn was moving. 
“Tm hot, I'm hot,” she cried out 
frantically, recalled Charies Meyer, 
oae of the golfers. He was pulling 
her from the debris when a second 
explosion hurled ahrapnel inte biz 
chest and blew off of his nosa. 


The golf 
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temb hed been hidden in the 
Suburbdan’s consoie, be- 
the front seats. The other 


i? 


Rickard Trecbied 
” ‘Thea they began prying inta the 


- Hires of the Densons, and the stary 


A> ehh: amd troubled family begam 
woepingowt. 


.. “i never had to watch ‘Dynasty,’ 


\emperance, J 
, Srlirien? said he would fill 
head with merijuena every mora 


Scott also quarreled with Steven, 


Both drove red Lotus Turbos Es- 


~ prite, cack $35,000 worth of sports -~ 


car. Steves had blown the engine 


i's aif 50 relative.” 
- Bur the bigyest revelation of 

was that Steren Benson, a 7 
isconig mam ii thin black glases®, 
wee ie prime suspesS im the 
birarce onde: . 2 tay ae 
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By WILLIAH OVEREND, ‘ines Staff Writer 


Phere are shout 2.060 inet and 
abandoned dogs in the hills and 
witderneze fladands to the north of 
his home in Glendsic, aaye Leo 
Gritic, He feeds as meay of them aa 
ie can find on @ daily basis, gives 
thems basic medical care when they 
ase wick or injured, and says he has 
Sound homes for hundreds of theva 
in the last few years. 

it started four years ago when 
tiville came across e Dovermen- 
i “Sik a 3 ee 


Labrador mix that apparently had 


been abandoned by Ke owner a 
week cartier. He tock the deg home, 
nosned it Deite sied adopted it. 

& few months iater, Grills was 
exploring the hack lakes of Angeies 
Mational Forcet with Delta when he 
spotted two pucpics of foxhoussd and 


‘temples mix that seemed lost. The 


owner of e mearby helt shop icid 
Grille Gat someone had driven wo 
just ive minutes cartier, shoved the 
puppies out of the car and disap- 
weared. ; 


* 


anat are: * ee, ' 

peck of 35 dogs that had been left 
nehind Dy thelr owners. Most were 
sick and aiowly sierving. Sane were 
seriously injure, 

Grills, an acter whe haé only 
recently moved to Cailfornia, wee 
ghocked at his dissovery. He toak 
the two puns home, later Sound new 
owners for them and tien begsn 
thinking of what ne caid do fer 
other aninsals tn a eimilier plighi. 


told. In that a 22 plone there weee 
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What followed has heen primarily 


8 pereonal cruzade to gave as imany 


lost and abandoned dozs az poacible. 
At first, Grillo was virtually ciones in 
the effort. Graduslly, however, he 
hes enilgied aupport from a few 
sympathetic veterinarians, a email 
fosce os volunteers and a larger 
mamber of animal levers who supe 
part his work financially. 

The result is am erganization 
coiled Dedication & Everiasiing 
Love t Animals, 2iso known as 
DELTA in tenor of the fires of the 
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oF h t left. Above, 
for strays to feed. 


soge that Grillo rescued. While 
there are many humane groups 
setive in the Los Angeles ares, 
Gritie says his orgenization is the 
enly one that focvess on ssving 
arissels that have been left is 
survive in the wildernesz. 

it is, he adds, an overwhelming 
task. At present, Grillo haz 22 dogs 
in his Backyard, 24 in a San Pernan- 
és Valley kennel that eupperts his 
work, $3 more in foster homes 
writing to be permanently. adopted, 

Pisace sos ABANDGUNED, Page a 


ABANDONED: Finding Homes for Lost Dogs 


Contlased from First Fase 

ang another 200 or a0 running loose at various bacations, 
which he vizits daily to provide food an medical care. 
Getio saya has coat tien Consens of Gehaes, and 


the 
Grillo, is just the| beginning of DELTA’s work. 

ne the iast three years, Grillo estimates, DELTA hag 
helped about 700 abandoned dogs by either feeding or 
finding homes for thers. Within the last year alone, he 
has placed more than 250 dogs with new owners. No 
animal that receives his care ever is put te death for lark 
of someone to adopt it, Grillo says. it ts one cf | the puticies 
af DELTA that distinguishes the organization from ie 
pound, 

*& City of Cenereie’ 

Grilie’s plans for the future are ambitious for an 

organization continuing to suifer fram 2 shortage of 
funds. He would like to raise hundreds of thousands of 
doliars io build a 320-acre kennel facility for abandoned 
Reis somewhere in the Los Angeles ares, On 2 smalier 
acaie, he also is zeeking donations to baard atandoned 
dogs and cals at special kennel rates of $75 a month 4 
Gogs and $50 for cats. Like many crusaders, 
optimistic about his chances of rallying public ob 
but he is also prepared to go it largely on his own, if 
necessary. 
“This is a city of concrete,” Grilic says. “A lot of 
people see somebody dying on the sidewalk and the last 
thing they think about is some suffering animal. But 
there’s something deep inside me that responds to every 
one of the dogs I find. i can look in their eyes and each 
one of them is es imporiant to me as Delta. 

“There’s a reputation that gome anima? lover have of 
being crasy or something,” Grillo continues. “1 dan’t 
want to look that way, but I have to be emotiona! about 
this, and I have to put everything ! have into it or it just 
won't work. I can't get detached. Otherwise. ail this 
taps, and hundreds of animals will be left to die.” 


~~ ow 


Gritlo's emphasis on rescuing dogs and cata in 
wilderness areas separates DELTA frem the main- 
stream of animal support groups that focus on the 
thousands of strays running loose in city areas. His 
organization is not widely known, but those who have 
heard of his work say they have heard nothing negative 
about DELTA. 

“I've never had any complaints about them,” said 
Nelson Yan Wormer, general manager of the Glendale 
Humane Society. “Most of his animeis are abandoned 
aot * the county areas. He's the only one I know of 

@ iaaking 4 point of doing it in the wilderness 
epnee 


a) 


“T hale W cali him e do-gooder, because thot has 
negetive connotations, Dut chat’s what he is.” added a 
spckesmas the Animal 


children wouldn't ate the animal's suffering, he says, 
Later, Grillo called the Ines! dog pound and wes told the 
collie had been picked up by someone else amd was 


Before moving to California five years ago. he studied 

drama 2t Emerson College in Boston and played in 

@umimer-steck productions. Here he has contin continued to 
an 


eurvive in the wilds,” Crillo saye. “If they last » year, it 
ia unuzusi. Imagine what it feels like to he out there, eo 
hungry that you eat gravel and wood and even your own 


pee The dogs ere bewildered at first, then terrified 


depressed. They are subject to every disease 
imaginabie, and most of them ere sick when we find 
them. Seme of them are algo terribly abused. People 
shoot at them and throw het grease on them if they 
come up ty a campground for food. These dogs go 
through every kind of aufiering \meginabte out there.” 


he caya. 


Ficst inctinet 
His fired tuitines-is 69 ier and Sosiber those 


“Some poople asiuaity think thele pels are going § 
have fun running aveued chasing rabhits or somnaihing 
“Thay ass tee leary to go to the trouble ef fincir 
@ decent home fer them. & would be more humane : 
take the animais to the sound, where they might 2 pi 
te death. Zat thet is net what we recommend. 
eid of thotr pet, they cbould fis 
a new owner whe will eave fer the animal properly. Or 
of the things we Go ls tell pegple how that can be cone.” 


<< = es 


and cot ree 
ere, Tuey wei 
mharvied a year-and-a-Rail age, Grille says, end alte ju 
wound up with a mater share of GELT A's workioad. 

“There are too many doge here now,” Grillo concede 
ee ee ee 

been slow in the last esupie of months because of ail th 
rain, and we have twe litters of muppies thet we iy 
iy aprtakomemreilerpe me ag gh ae Hoke 
in the morning i quiet they bark s 

that they woa'l anmay tis neighbors. Then I'm back v 
atda.m. tegive the siels ones their medicine.” 

ie has many dogs availabis for edooiion in additic. 
the two dozen thet ere alveady kenneled, Grilio aay 
The list includes five shepherd oupgies, two pure dre 
malamutes, a poodis and severe! Labradors. Dernits th 
pes taberaseas tag nmeeonstig naa oH 
owners carefully, however. Some peopi2 want doze s 
they can eat them, ke saya, and others hunt for pupoés 
to use in training #2 buils end other fighting dogs. ‘Tr 
ideal ower, sovagGang t taylthe, is soaneone whe bas he 
a dog for 15 years thas fat God of old age. 

DELTA’e grestes meet is for comiributions, Geil 
aay. 


05/03/1988: MAGAZINE REPORTS 
1 ROLLING STONE REPORT 
1.1 WRITER’ S MARKET (787) ENTRY 
745 5TH Ave., New York, NY 10151. ((212) PL8-3800] 


Managing Editor: Robert Wallace. 25-50% freelance written. 
Biweekly tabloid/magazine on contemporary music and 
lifestyle. "We seldom accept freelance material. All our 
work is assigned or done b y our staff." Byline given. 
Offers 25% kill fee. buys first rights only. 


Nonfiction: Seeks new general interest topics. Queries 
must be concise, no longer than 2 pages. Send queries about 
musicians and music industry to music editor. Writers 
knowledgable about computers, VCEKs, or sound equipment can 
submit an idea of the technology column tha ranges from 
50-word picture captions to 750-word pieces. Does not 
provide writer’s guidelines: recommends reading Rolling 
_stone before submitting query. 


1.2 West Coast Bureau 


8500 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 926-29, Beverly Hills, CA 
90211; (213) 659-1242 
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PROFILES, The Magazine for Kaypro Users REPORT 


Kaypro Corporation, 533 Stevens Ave., Solana Beach, CA 92075: 
Editorial office: (619) 481-3934. 


Publisher: Gwyn Price. Senior Technical Editor: Tom Enright. 
Technical Editor: Marshall L. Moseley. Contributing Editor: 
Diane Ingalls. Remote Editor: Ted Silveira. 90% freelance 
written. "We are trying to build a ’stable’ of reliable, 
competent writers, whether they’re ‘established’ or not." A 
monthly machine-specific computer magazine covering Kaypro 
Computers (MSDOS & CP/M). Articles must speak to owners and 
users of Kaypro computers. Interested in how-to articles 
concerning software used on these machines. Technical level 
or readership ranges from total novice to very advanced. 
Cire. 100,000. Pays on acceptance. Publishes mss an average 
of 4 months after acceptance. Byline given. Offers 30% kill 
fee. Buys first serial rights. Submit seasonal/holiday 
material 5 months in advance. Electronic submission OK, via 
MS-DOS or CP/M2.2 but requires hard copy also. Computer 
printout submissions acceptable. Reports in 6 weeks. Free 
sample copy and writer’s guidelines. 


Nonfiction: How-to (on using specific software/hardware) ; 
new product (reviews or evalutation of new hardware or 
software); and technical (modifications or explanations of 
specific hardware). No “how I learned to love/hate my 
computer." Buys 75 mss/year. Query with or without 
published clips. or send complete mss. Length: 750-2,500 
words. Pays $150-400 for assigned articles. Pays $50-350 
for unsolicited articles. Sometimes pays the expenses of 
writers on assignment. 


Photos: State availability of photos with submission. 

Reviews negatives. Negotable payment policy on photos. 

Model releases ans identification of subjects required. Buys 
one-time rights. 


Columns/Department: Beginner’s Luck (explanation in the 
most simple terms possible of computer concepts, commands, 
ete.), 1,500-2,000 words. Buys 12 mss/year. Query with 
published clips. Pays $250 maximum. 


Tips: "We particularly need feature material for beginners 
and for advanced computer user. Most of the material we now 
receive is for intermediate/general audiences. Hand-holding 
instructional material for beginners is appropriate. 
Advance3d users are also seeking how-to material at their 
level. A lively (but not cute) style is welcome, but 
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accuracy, Glarity and brevity are more important. No ’think’ 
Pieces. We also seek material written by and for those who 
use computers for business/office applications, as wé4ell as 
programming tutorial with listings (Pascal, assembly 
language, etc.). Articles should be for both CP/M and MS-DOS 
users when possible. As Kaypor shifts its focus to MS-DOS 
computers, we will need more material about that operating 
environment, but we will continue to support CP/M users. 
Queries must be complete and specific. Don’t make us guess 
what your article is about." 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, LOS ANGELES 
Communications 334 


MID-TERM FEATURE CRITIQUE 


Each student will critique one news feature. However, students 
will be expected to contribute to all of the classroom critique 
sessions. 


The two-page typewritten critique should assess the following: 


A. 


The Lead | 


Does it follow the principles of good feature lead writing? 
Does it include a link, exposition, appeal, direct connection 
and slant? 

Does it fit the story? 

Is it interesting? 


Body 


Are transitions used throughout? 

Are direct quotations, antecdotes used effectively? 
Does it flow? 

Is unessential materials included? 

Is the presentation effective? 

Ts LE readable? 


Is it complete? 
Ending 


Is the ending effective? 
Does the writer make an effort to link it to the lead? 


The Mechanics TAC ac, tay 


Is it grammatically,correct? 
Are there spelling errors? 

Is the writing tight? 

Is punctuation used correctly 


Overall 


What were your general impressions about the article? 
Where would you suggest the writer sell this piece? 


Jo 


eee, 
Riera. 
Orange, Ca. 92669 


AVOIDING THE LOSS OF YOUTH 


"Sometimes I wished I had a new mom. I don't think 
I'll ever rest in peace because I loved you so much and you 
didn't care. I'll miss when I gave you hugs and said, ‘I 
love you' and really meant it and you'd say,'I love you, 
too’ and that was bull. I really did love you so much. I 
only wish you loved me. P.S. Don't come to my funeral, I 


only want people who loved me. Probably no one will come." 


This suicide note from a 12 year old boy to his mother © 
is just one of the thousands received by parents yearly in 


the United States. 


qd 


In 1986, 47 young people in Orange County alone 
committed suicide, a rate of 13.2 suicides per 100,000 
population. In 1960, when the population was 720,000, 


Orange County counted only four such suicides. 


The problem of teen suicide is definitely on the rise 
and warning signs and preventative techniques are the topics 


of many health care professionals. 


"The straw that broke my back was my parents," said 18 
year old Kelly Heller, who tried to hang himself in the 


bedroom of his Irvine home. "There was no communication in 


my family. My parents had been fighting and they couldn't 


communicate anything to me." 


Heller is alive today because his sister discovered his 


suicide attempt. 


"It never occurred to me to talk to anyone about it," 
said a petite 16-year-old. girl who tried to kill herself 


twice. "I just thought nobody would understand." 
Her voice began to shake. 


"I need to talk about it, but my parents won't. Only 
my mom, my dad and my stepbrother know I tried to kill 


myself. They won't talk about it or accept it." 


> 


According to Jack Canfield, president of the Foundation 
for Self-Esteem and member of the California State Task 
Force to promote Self Esteem, parents have extreme 
difficulty accepting and talking about a child's suicide 


attempt. 
7 

"The average mother spends 14 1/2 minutes a day 
interacting with her kids. The average father spends 12 1/2 
minutes and eight of those minutes are spent arguing," 
Canfield said. 

"Those statistics must chang¢y) scratch the surface of 
the most sophisticated 16-year-old and what you find is a 


kid who wants to be loved by his parents." 


"Alienation from mom and dad, divorce and the 
generation gap all contribute to an adolescent suicide rate 
that peaked in 1977 then subsided slightly and leveled off 
through the '80s," said Dr. Michael Peck, director of the 
School Suicide Prevention Program at Los Angeles Suicide 
Prevention Center. He outline four sources of parent-child 


alienation. 


"Parents are less available to observe the emotional 
life of their kids. It's not a conscious thing, but it 


happens," Peck said. 


Drug use is also a contributing factor. "Kids on drugs 
and alcohol are saying to parents,'stay out of my life,' and 
t 
parents experience that personally and get angry," Peck 


said. "That's the way kids are distancing." 


In addition, divorce removes parents from the emotional 
life of their kids. The absentee parent is only available 
on weekends. - The other parent is distracted and pulled too 


many directions trying to hold the household together alone. 


Lastly, Westward mobility adds to alienation. Suicide 
rates are highest in California, Arizona, Nevada and 
Colorado. The feeling of community that exists in 
established East Coast and Midwest Hevaloensode is missing 


in the West. 


Emotional and physical distancing from parents accounts 


for the missed cues that most young suicide victims show, 


sometimes for as long as two years before they kill 


themselves. 


These cues include, long lasting depression, trouble 
with the law, drug and alcohol abuse, physical complaints, 


Picecedaie behavior and anti-social behavior. 
NK 


"No one knew I was going to kill myself, I had been 
building the thoughts for over two years," he)16-year-o1d 
girl said. { 


Heller said his family had no idea he was thinking of 


suicide. 


"On two occasions I did a mock suicide," he said, 
+ 


"where I put my head in the noose and tried to imagine it 


and asked myself if this was what I really wanted." 


Heller explained that a little communication from his 
parents would have gone a long way. Experts advise 
confrontations instead of a head-in-the-sand attitude when 


cues crop up. 


"Take suicide threats seriously," said Dr. Randy Davis, 
director of professional community development at College 
Hospital. "Tell the child, 'I've noticed a change in your 
behavior and I'm wondering if you've reached a point where 


you're considering taking your own life." 


Most importantly, parents, as well as teachers, must 


provide living examples of healthy self-esteem. 


{4 


"Kids learn more from who you are than what you 
say,"said Canfield. "Spend time with them. Touch them. 
Tell them and show them you love them. If they value 
themselves as a worthy person, they're not going to kill 


themselves." 


850-7804 2,000 Words 
3131 Camino Ave. 

Hacienda Heights, CA. 91745 

(813) 968-5738 


TELEVANGELISTS: RISE AND FALL 
By 850-7804 


Television evangelists are like drug abusers. They dust use a different 
narcotic, 

TV preachers can get Lost in their own world, in their own egos, end 
‘sooner or later find themselves out of a job and on the cover of every 
major newspaper and magazine nationwide. 

But why does this happen? Of course no two people are exactly alike, 
however, certain similarities exist among televangelists who have been 
deemed less than perfect preachers. 

Take Jimmy Swaggart who wrote a book about sexual misconduct, said 
dancing was immoral, and even condemned Jim Bakker. 

Then the entire world learned about sexual indiscretions committed 
Over an extended period by Swiaygart himself, who observed only nine 
months ago that for him sexual straying was impossible. 

Another evangelist not quite holiec-than-thou, Jim Bakker who 
might have began wit. ‘oly intentions, but eventually fell victim to 
his own substantial ego. 

Supported by adoring crowds and flush with donated cash, the evan~ 
gelist lost sight of the Christian message he preached, 

The more PTL prospered, the more Bakker believed he could do no 
wrong, until through a combination of nismanagement, a strong desire 
for wealth, and sexual temptation, disaster eventually struck. 


What made these men go against what they so strongly preached 
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to the public? 

“As fac as Jim Bakker and Jimmy Swaggart, the problem is that 
television is a narcotic, and once you become a T.V. personality or 
aT.V. star, you can really loose your grip rather quickly," according 
to Ben Hubbard, an expert on religious studies. 

Both Jim Bakker and Jimmy Swaggart lost their grip after starting 
out in rather hunble circumstances. ‘They came from middle-class fam- 
ilies with dream; cf making it big. 

They wanted the "American Dream." Why not achieve it through re- 
ligion? 

A strong eyo and high need for success can sometimes brush aside 
what is of rea) importance, for instance, the American public. 

Although takker and Swaggart both lost their credibility, the 
people vho believed in them were the true victims. 


As far 23 Swaggart's believers, he had a 4,300-member local 
church 


plus caily and weekly TV shows; he Stage-managed elaborate preaching 
tours in the U.S. and overseas and led a Bible college. 

Howeve:, aside from PTL, few ministries produced more contro- 
ve.4y than the television empire of Jimmy Swaggart. 

The Swaggart organization was involved in several convoluted 
.egal disputes, 

Among “he charges leveled against Swaggart over the years, the 
most serious was a 1983 accusation that contributions to a children's 
aid fund went for other purposes. 

What other purposes are not exactly known, however, how much his 
Organization made is public knowledge. 

Proceeds from the ministry were equal to approximately $142 mil- 


lion. But in April and May after the PTL scandal, Swacgart had stated 
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that he ran a $3 million deficit. 

Also the TV households tuning in to Swaggart's weekly show drop- 
ped from 2,161,000 to 1,759,000. 

Of course this was all only a slight loss compared to what he later 
endured when hig secret life became public, 

The Swaggart scandal began to unfold on Feb, 18, three days before 
& climactic confession service in which he proclaimed, "I have sinned 
against you, my Lord,.* 

The evangelist confronted his sin only because Assemblies’ leadere 
had been provided with sordid information. 

Their chief evidence was incriminating photos taken last fall out- 
side New Orleans at a Sleazy motel called the Travel Inn, The pictures 
showed a Prostitute welcoming a series of men. Swaggart was seen both 
entering and leaving her room. 

According to a person present at this meeting, Swaggart confessed 
that he had battled an obsession with pornography since his youth. 

Interesting that pornography was a pet target of Swagga be which 
he proclaimed constituted a form of "addiction" and those who sell it 
“represent the worst our great nation has to offer, the scum on an other- 
wise tranguil pond." 

Hubbard expressed his Opinion about Swaggart on this subject by stat- 
ing, "I think Swaggart was Struggling with his own problem and his pro- 
nouncements against misconduct were a way of trying to fight this problem 
in himself,” 

If Swaggart's secret life was anything near as florid as it appears 
to have been, it would seen that all of his followers would have lost 
faith, 


The opposite may be the case for this evangelist whos fans appear- 


ff 
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ed eager to forgive, if not forget. 

"Brother Swaggart is an imperfect human being, but the Bible says 
those who love the Lord and seek the truth shall have their gins forgiven 
if they repent,” Mavis Peterson, a cetiree who has watched the TV preach~ 
er's shows for a decade said. 

Still, doubt exists with the question o£ whether Swaggart will ever 
again have the same level of revival stardom or draw such big TV and in- 
person audiences in the 0.8. and overseas. 

Whatever Swaggart's religious hardship, laborers in TV enangelism who 
stand to suffer an even larger decrease of Public esteem, emphasize that 
his sin does not remotely compare with Bakker's. . 

According to Mark DeMoss, spokesman at PTL after Bakker resigned: 
"Last year's episode involved a lot of financial wrongdoing directly re- 
lated to contributions. tf Bakker had merely been accused of an affair 
with Jessica Hahn, he'd still be at PTL." 

Of course this is a big if, and many aspects of the scandal must be 
considered before even attempting tO prove such a etatenent. 

An important aspect to consider is that Bakker's association with 
Jessica Hahn in 1980 involved more than just a simple affair. 

Bakker and PTL executive Richard Dortsch had arranged for Hahn and 
her advisers to receive $265,000 from PTL funds to keep the Long Island 
secretary quiet about the event. 

Payments were made to Hahn through a trust fund set up with $150,000 
Of PTL payoff money. ‘The payments were halted however, ame Hahn was in 
the position o£ returning money she received, 

Hahn complained tearfully to reporters that she had kept her part 
of the bargain. "1 have done everything I've been asked to do," she 


said. "I've kept quiet," 
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Although Bakker did confess to a tryst with Hahn, he in no way will 
admit to charges of alleged bisexuality. 

But despite his denials, the evangelist who condemned homosexuals 
who "£launt their perversion" apparently sought out sexual relationships 
with several different men. 

One man who came forth was a former close aide to Bakker who stated 


that he had a homosexual relationship with Bakker from 1983 until last 


November, according to a Time reporter. 


Sexval temptation, obviously one aspect apparently involved in the 
Bakker scandal, but what about his high need for success? 

Like many individuals, Jim Bakker wanted to succeed. Don Hardister, 
Bakker's former bodyguard, still recalis the day five years ago when the 
televangelist suddenly asked him to turn down a dirt road near the PTL 
studio in Fort Mill, S.C. 

Whey they reached a clearing, Bakker jumped out, grabbed a stick and 
began sketching in the dirt his vision for the Heritage Grand Hotel. 

"rt feel like God gave me the plan to do it and pay for it. We're 
going to do it with cash," Bakker said. 

Cash was definitely the key and Bakker propelled himself to fame and 
a multimillion-dollar fortune in an astonishingly short span of time. 

From a small Studio, which began broadcasting in 1974 from an old 
furniture store in Charlotte, Bakker’s Christian entertainment success 
grew to a $203 million religious empire. 

The road to the top, however, involved many selfish and egotistical 
actions by Bakker. 

His sense of vision was highly eratic as well as expensive. For ex- 
ample, in 1977 Bakker suddenly announced a push for a worldwide network of 


missions; months later he abandoned that project and broke ground for what 


ee eee 
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was to become Heritage USA. 
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In 1986 Bakker raised $3 million in the span of a month to erect 
Kevin's House, an adjacent 14-bedroom home for handicapped children, 

Last August only two children lived there, and federal investi- 
gators were wondering where the money went. 

The principal victims of the entire scandal were PTL's "Lifetime 
Partners,” an estimated 120,000 heads of households who pledged $1,000 
or moce in exchange for a lifetime guarantee of free hotel lodging. 

In the past two years, according to PTL officials, the ministry 
raised $108 million through those time shares, but only $54 million of 
that went for construction, with the rest mostly paying debts. 

Most of these debts involved extremely high living by Jim and 'Tam- 
ny and in the final months of the Bakker era, PTL was taking in $4.2 
miiliscn a month and spending $7.2 million. 

For the Bakker's, religion did become a way of achieving eadeec, 
but was it worth it? 

Jim Bakker, now says that "if God ever lets me resume television, 

I hope that I will be able to do it differently." 

A second chance might not be in the future for this spiritual lead- 
er who got lest in his ego and wKole desire to be successful. 

Along with becoming a public figure and television personality comes 
the possibility of becoming lost in stardom and falling from popular grace 
as exemplified with both Bakker and Swaggart. 

Present and future televangelists should learn from the mistakes of 
past TV preachers and incorporate them with new ideas of protection from 


ecclesiastical destruction. 


News Feature 


SO AO 
7 The mounted rider glides toward home alongside droves of 
cars. 

Friday afternoon grid lock? 

No problem. She glides by, using a form of transportation 
Older than the automobile, and seeming to thumbing her nose at 
the fleet of frustrated drivers. Maneuvering through traffic on a 
Sleek 10-speed bike can at times be more fun than sitting pretty 
in a new sports car -- and less expensive, also. The exercise 
factor also exists. 

Meanwhile, the motorists edge forward, hoping for a 
temporary relief in the congested southern California traffic 
that is only predicted to woretan as the region's business and 
population expand. 

While the future becomes increasingly bleak for area 
motorists, good things are in store for cyclists as businesses 
and government agencies support the cycling boom as one way to 
beat peak-hour traffic. 

And, as cyclisting continues to receive greater attention 
from the press as a recreational and transportational form of 
travel because of its increased use, it converts more. The 
cycling cycle grows. 

Although it hasn't yet taken the place of the automobile, 
along with baseball, hot dogs and apple pie as American symbols, 


cycling has become the United States' second most popular sport. 


(Swimming is number one.) 


(Swimming is number one.) 

And while seen mostly as a sport or an exotic form of travel 
here, the bicycle plays a greater role in China and European 
countries, said Doug Miller, the marketing director of the League 
of American Wheelman, a nationwide organization of bike clubs. In 
China, where the population exceeds a billion, cycling is the 
common way to travel, Miller said. Bikes are also seen asa 
necessity in most of Europe -- though to a lesser extent, he 
added. 

"In Europe, you see people move grand pianos by bicycle. 
Well, not quiet -- but they do move enormous things by bike," 
Miller said. 

The league of which Miller belongs, based in Baltimore, Md., 
is the oldest bicycle organization in the country. Founded in 
1880, its functions have ranged from education, to lobbying for 
improving cyclists rights and trail conditions. The group of more 
than 570 bike clubs and 160,000 members also plans sports events, 
shares news and motivates riders. 

The recent growth in the league's popularity signals the 
great expanse that has occurred in cycling in the last three 
years, Miller said. The rise of the triathlon and the all-terrain 
vehicle was given much of the credit. 

Though a powerful organization mationally, the league 
operates best when community organization is involved, Miller 
said. 

"It's important that people get involved with it in their 


own community," Miller said. 


DBCHSeLseCeLyNS VIL CFladdlti AMUN PLANS YASsSeNUyeLsS ALLSIMPeLiy LU 
bring bicycles across country is one of the policies the league 
is actively lobbying state and local governments to stop, Miller 
said. He pointed out that while one cannot take a bike across 
country as luggage because of some plane restrictions, it's 
relatively easy to get them accepted on flights to Europe. 

Another issue the league is fighting involves what Miller 
calls the "“ghettoization" of cyclists onto separate bike trails 
"filled with potholes" because of laws preventing cyclists from 
using the street. Such laws represent "a deal with the devil" 
because poor trails are promised at the expense of cyclist's road 
access, Miller said. 

"Wwe don't want to sacrifice road access," Miller said. 

But in Southern California, few worry about road access-— 
the population is too worried about air pollution and traffic. 

Because of this, cycling is getting support not only from 
membership clubs, but from government. 

A recently adapted regulation by the South Coast Air Quality 
Management District will give incentives to businesses that 
supplies support for alternative transportations. Regulation 15's 
pressures businesses to implement plans ranging from ride-sharing 
programs to cycling conveniences (bicycle lockers, and showers 
for employees), said Linda Miller, an assistant transportation 
analyst for the Orange County Transportation Commission. 

Some Orange County businesses have already offered such 
programs. Irvine houses several businesses that support cycling 


jin various ways. This city is especially suited for this because 


of its multiple cycling lanes. 
The U.S. headquarters of Kawasaki Motors Corp., in Irvine, 
was recognized recently for supplying showers, lockers and bike 


racks to its employees. 
But the cycling facilities, used by four to six bicycle 
alternative form of 


wasn't developed as an 


commuters daily. 
commuting, but as a benefit to employees, said Bob Shepard, vice 
president of Aaministration and Information Systems for Kawasaki 

including 4 


Motors Corp. It's part of a larger, informal program, 
fitness center, volleyball court and basketball half court, 


offered as a benefit to employees. 
"The company gets several things out of it. People who use 
it are healthier." Shepard said. It's also something our people 


can brag about. 
t creates comradery-" 


"Tt not only helps the employees, bu 
Another business supported program puts greater stress on 
traffic reduction. Irvine Sprectrum, a development park owned by 
more than 400 companies including the Irvine Company. AT&T and 
Western Digital, funds a nonprofit, cyclist-encouragement 


program. 
spectrumotion Wheelers engages more than 200 Irvine Spectrum 
employees. 70 on a daily basis. to using cycling to commute, said 


Janelle Bruce, a marketing analyst for the non-profit group- 
"Tt's become a real common thing." said Bruce. "Te's almost 
to the point that not a day goes by without someone calling to 


inquire about the program." 
Spectrumotion Wheelers’ goal is to encourage commuting by 


bike for peak traffic hours, said Charity Crawford-Gavaza, the 
organization's executive director. 

"We are one of the few (business-related) groups that are 
not only doing this, but promoting it to this extent," Crawford- 
Gavaza said. 

"Irvine and (adjacent) Mission Veijo are noted for their 
bike trails. We're in a prime area for biking." 

But not all areas are as safe. Road hazards exist even for 
the law-abiding cyclist. 

According to Sgt. Dan Felix of the Santa Ana Police Dept.'s 
Traffic Division, it's "the rider's — lack of comprehension of 
drivers" that is the greatest cause of cyclist-automobile 
accidents. 

"Bikes don't pose a threat to motorists, and (motorists) 
ignore things that don't pose a threat," Felix said. "Cars~- 
they react differently to them. And they do look out for trucks. 

"In the vehicle code, bicycles have all the rights of 
automobiles, and that's nice. But that's not reality. 

"If you're on a bicycle, the main thing is to look out for 
yourself." 

The main difference between a cyclist's injury and death in 
a bicycle-car accident is “pure luck," Felix said. 

And even Mike Wellborn, the optimistic Orange County 
transportation planner in charge of bicycle planning, who boasts 
of the county's 350 miles of well-attended trails admits of a 
“real serious problem with education" for cyclists. 


"We need better education included in the elementary schools 


and with driver's education courses," Wellborn said. 

One such program directed toward elementary students in 
Santa Ana began last year by the city's police department with 
success, Felix said. More than 35,000 talks have been given. 
Since then, the accident rate of cyclists has dropped by 50%, 
Felix added. 

Felix also said Santa Ana police cite cyclists breaking 
vehicle codes. 

"Some cities ignore it," Felix said. "But we issue 
citations, even to kids. 

"The program makes giving tickets easier because when we ask 
them, they admit they've heard the talks. They know it's wrong. 
They know they will get cited if they break the law." 

While safety continues to be a concern, the need for mental 
and physical fitness also weighs on cyclists. Some suggest a 
spiritual need also must be fulfilled. 

"When you're riding a bike, your travelling at a different 
speed," Doug Miller said. "It's a whole different world." 

As a car roars past the lone cyclist, sputtering out exaust, 
the rider continues, almost unaware of the disturbance. Her gears 
purr igecin: 

As she turns the last corner, she catches a strong breeze, 


sailing it home. 
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Young People Return To Palm Srings 


Each spring thousands of youths invade the quiet retirement city 
of Palm Springs, and each spring the youths become a bit more 
rowdy during their desert romp. The quiet spring days of the 
fifties have given way to the riotous spring days of the 


eighties. 
Take 1986 for instance. Thousands of high school and 
college students have come to Palm Springs to party. The 


problems have been building throughout the week until a near riot 
Situation occurs. 

On Sunday, the last day of spring break, a crowd of about 
1,200 surge into the streets, tearing clothes off terrified 
women, terrorizing merchants, and pelting police with rock and 
bottles. 

The police disperse the crowd after a four hour 
confrontation. 

Most students who have come to Palm Springs in the past have 
been orderly and fun loving, but these kids were disorderly and 
created a dangerous situation. Some consider this a sign of the 
times. Today's kids are different from those of the fifties. 
One might ask oneself if kids have changed or if times have 
changed. 

"For about three years now the kids have behaved, 86 was the 
exception," John Clem, lMeutinant watch commander, said. 

Clem admits though that there was a major confrontation with 
the kids in 86. "The situetion was not a riot situation because 
there was no tear gas used, and no burning." "We were in crowd 
control posture." 

Clem said the situation may appear different than in the 
past because people are more liberal about what they allow, and 
also the laws have changed. 

"Some years ago it was a felony to possess a marijuana seed 
and alcohol laws were stricter," Clem. said. "Even if the laws 
are more liberal if you punch someone in the mouth twenty-five 
years ago, and you punch someone in the mouth today you'll go to 
jail." 

"The crowds that came to Palm Springs in the sixties had 
less respect foor the police than today's kids. The feeling of 
society was different then." 

Sue Sutton, and employee of the Palm Springs Library, agrees 
with Clem. "The first file I have on kids coming to Palm Springs 
for Easter break is 1969." "Before that young people came to Palm 
Springs, but I don't have a record fof it," Sutton said. 

"As early as 1959 college students have been coming to Palm 
Springs for the spring break." "Before 1969 most of the kids 
were pretty peaceful, and they didn't cause any trouble.” 

In 1969 during the hippie movement many young people took 
part in riots and there was violence Sutton said. In fact 125 
law enforcement officers had to be called in when a few hundred 


kids retreated into Tahquitz Canyon, which is on Indian land and 
is off-limits during spring break, and had to be herded out by 
police. : 

"Debris littered the street and many of the hippie types made 
trouble," Sutton said. "Cars were overturned and tear gas was 
used." "Their behavior scared people." 

After that things were pretty quiet in the seventies. "The 
most recent time that things got pretty bad was in 1986." "There 
were many lawsuits filed in 1986." "There are four lawsuits that 
have still not been settled." 

One lawsuit involved an ex-deputy of Palm Springs who sued 
for $100,000 for injuries he received when a car ran over him 
while he was directing “hab hek- Another lawsuit involved a 

. € . 
person who sued for being by a police dog. 

Clem said the 86 situation is not being repeated in 88. 
"We're getting a more respectable crowd than we had before," Clem 
said. "The 87 crowd was a different generation of people." 

"Even if the kids are only showing a surface respect they 
are showing more respect than kids in the past." "I think this 
year the kids are a pretty good group of kids who are trying to 
stay as clean as possible. 

As far as sheer numbers the crowds are changing because 
every year more and more young people are coming to Palm Springs 
for spring break. "I think we are getting more and more people 
for a variety of reasons," Clem said. 

"First I think their sizing us up to see if we intend to 
enforce the law, and second many kids are coming to Palm Springs 
to see if the media is correctly reporting the events." 

"We've also had a lot of publicity because Sonny Bono is 
running for mayor, and many people are coming here because of 
that." 

The attitudes of todays young people have also changed over 
the years. "The kids may be more aggressive today than they were 
in the past," Clem said. "I think the kids are trying harder to 
party, and were more spontaneous in the past.” "The exact 
purpose of the kids coming here today is to party." 

"Kids come here with it almost printed on their foreheads,' 
'I want to party and I don't expect to be hassled ore harfassed." 

Many students who want to party are relying on hotels for 


housing. Philfip Liu, manager of the Regent Hotel, said, "I 
don't let them have parties in the rooms." Three or four can 
have a party in their own room." "I don't allow large parties." 


Hotel rooms are also more expensive than they were before. 
Liu said hotel rooms at the Regent Hotel have gone up about $5.00 
or $10.00. "A double is $42.00 per night and two doubles are 
$50.00 per night. Many kids are sharing rooms and at times 
sleeping eight to a room. 

Liu said he thinks the kids are treating the rooms 
differently than they did in the past. "At first everybody comes 
in and they all mess to much, but now I am very strict with 
them." 

"The first night things were pretty bad, but now things are 
better then before." "Everybody knows we have the cooperation of 
the police." 
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Sutton agrees with Liu. "This year there is a great show of 
force by the police and also last year," Sutton said. "There are 
80 police on the street," Clem said. 50 additional officers have 
been hired for the week from the CHP and the Riverside County 
Sheriffs Department. 

Sutton still sees some problems with the kids. "A lot of 
the problem this year is kids driving to fast and intoxication," 
Sutton said. "A lot of it is kids squirting people with water 
bottles and making lewd comments." 

Clem has also noticed a lot of young people who are 
intoxicated. "Of the arrests most are for public intoxication 
and disorderly conduct." Clem said. 

"We are being very strict with the kids and liquor laws are 


being enforced." "You can't even drink in the park." 
This year many of the kids did visit the parks even if 
liquor was not allowed. On Easter Sunday as the kids began 


filtering out of Palm Springs many of the clean up crews were 
busy cleaning the parks of cups, bottles and other debri. . 

On the last day of spring break the Palm Springs Police 
Department estimated that 436 people had been arrested, and 1,900 
citations had been issued. In addition 193 had to be removed 
from Tahquitz Canyon. 

As Clem predicted this year was not a repeat of 86. The 
high-profile law enforcement of the Palm Springs Police 
Department that was designed to keep young people from 
terrorizing the city, for the moment, seems to have worked. 

The question now is what will 1989 be like. Will the police 
have to continue to have a high-profile to keep kids in line. If 
the indications are correct 1989 will not be a less wild year 
than this year, and a police presence will be necessary. 

Next year when the kids return to Palm Spring whether there 
is violece will probably depend on the police. It would seem 
that as long as the police are visible the kids will probably be 
subdued. By all indications the police intend to be as visible 
as it is necessary for them to be. 
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1. The story will focus on how the California Angels, under new manager 
Cookie Rojas, will attempt to improve on last year's last place finish. 


2. The story-will be targeted towards daily and weekly sports publications. 
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ANGELS LOOK TO ESCAFE CELLAR WITH NEW MANAGER 


As they prepare for their 28th season, the California Angels 
are still in pursuit of their first-ever American League 
pennant. 

With a new manager, Cookie Rojas, and the off-season 
acquisition of key veterans like Chili avis and Dan Fetry, 
optimism runs rampant at Anaheim Stadium that the Angels 
will be able to improve on last year’s dismal 75-87 finish 
that earned them the dubious distinction of being the first 
team since 19146 to plummet from first to last in back-to- 


back seasons. 


thi 


After two stints as Halo skipper covering five years 


(1981-82, 1985-87), Gene Mauch resigned in spring training 


due to recurring health problems. Rojas, who served the 
past six years as a special assignments scout for the club, 
iver Oye strong nucleus remaining from the 1986 division 
winning squad. 

"T’m really excited about this ballcelub," Rojas said. 
"We have a good mix of veterans and young ballplayers. 

“This team has showed meé throughout spring training 
that they know what it takes to be successful. They have 
their minds set on proving to hel ae: that last year was 
not indicative on how well oe club is capable of playing." 


Back 


A “s 


at first is two-time American League All-Star 


Wally Joyner. The former Brigham Young standout proved his 
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rookie campaign of 1986 (.290, 32 HR, 190 RBI) was no fluke 
by batting .285 with 34 HR and 117 REI last year. Joyner 
reported a week late to spring training in the wake of a 
contract dispute that has since been resolved. 

| Dick Schofield embarks on his fifth year as the Angel 


shortstop. Last year he saw his batting average climb to a 


career-high .251 which marked the third straight year the 


. son of former major leaguer Duffy Schofield has shawn 


improvement at the eee He also led AL shortstops with a 
2.784 fielding percentage. 

Third base provides the scenario far the most 
interesting transition for the 19933 Angels. Gone is Doug 
DeCinces who anchored the hot corner for six years. In his 
place is young Jack Howell who opened last year as the 
starting leftfielder and clubbed 22 mome runs while batting 
e245 im a utility role. 

"IT don’t feel any pressure having to replace Doug," the 
piavearcoid Howell said. "I know if I just go out and play 
to my potential, averything will fall in place for me. 

“There were games last year when Doug would be hurt or 
the designated hitter, and I would play third. I know my 
teammates have a lot of confidence in me. I’m just going to 
go out there each day and try to help us win same games." 

After playing in 127 of the Angels’ first 120 games at 
second, Mark McLemore was releqated to the bench when the 
Halos acquired veteran Johnny Ray from Fittsburgh in late 


August. However, this year Rojas has decided to pencil in 
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McLemore (.236 with 25 stolen bases) at second and moave Ray 


“se 


to left in an attempt to get more speed in the lineup. Ray 
batted .346 in 30 games for the Angels last year. He is a 
newcomer to the outfield and his defensive shortcomings may 


necessitate a move back to the infield and a return to the 
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bench for McLemore. 

"We've been working hard with Johnny this spring,-and .~—-—-~ 
I‘m sure he’s going to become a solid Sut éielaee for us," 

4 ; ' Rojas said. “He's a Hees athlete so the transition won't 
be as difficult for him as it would be for others." 

| In addition to Ray, the Gngels will apen with second- 
year man Devon White and newly acquired Chili Davis in the 
outfield. AS a rookie in 1987, White batted .263 with 24 HR 
and $7 REI. He would have been named Rookie of the Year if 
not for Mark McGwire and his 49 home run season for Gatland. 
Davis will replace the departed Gary Pettis in center. For 
eae division-winning San Francisco Giants last year, the 
Kingston, Jamaica native socked 24 home runs while driving 
in 76 with a .250 batting average. 

The senior member in terms of continuous service for 
the Halos is Brian Downing as he prepares for his iith 
season as the team’s designated hitter. The all-time Angel 
home run leader with 169, Downing batted .272 with 29 HR and 
77 REI last year. 

At the ripe age af 40, firone Hall-of-Famer Bob Boone 
is showing no signs of slowing down behind the plate. The 


\ 


all-time career leader in games caught batted .242 last year 
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while earning his fifth Gold Glove. Known for his adept 
handling of a pitching staff, he will:be put to the test 
this year with the Angels’ uncertain mound corps. 

With the Gucentacn Of steady Mike Witt (16-14, 4.01 
ERA) and Dan Fetry (9-7, 5.61 ERA for Detroit), there are no 
locks in the starting rotation although plenty of 
candidates. If Kirk McCaskill (4-6, 3.67) can regain his 
1986 form when he posted a 17-10 record with a 3.36 ERA, and 
free agent edonee Joe Johnson (3-3, 3.15 ERA with Toronto) 
can fulfill his long-awaited promise, the staff will have a 
strong foundation. Converted reliever Chuck Finley (3-7, 
4.67 ERA) also figures to s6€e action as a starter. 

"Tt don’t think we have the pitching problems that other 
people seem to believe we have." Rojas said. “Anytime you 
Nave a staff that is led by Mike Witt, and cantains the 
young arms that we have, you re met hurting. 

"Finley has really showed improvement through the 
winter leagues, and McCaskill, in my opinion, is his old 
self again.” 

The bullpen is mot full of uncertainties. DeWayne 
Buice (6-7, 3.397 ERA, i7 saves) will be counted on to 
duplicate his impressive showing last year as a 29-year-old 
rookie. Lending support will be a pair of veterans in Grea 
Minton (5-4, 3.06 ERA, 10 saves) and Dannie Moore (2-2, 2.70 
ERA, 3S saves). : 

With bats like Joyner, Howell, Downing, White and 


Davis in the lineup, the Angels will have no problems 


Angels 5 
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| etering runs in i988. However, with the question marks in 
the pitching staff, the potent offensive attack may not be 
‘enough to overcome the deficiences on the moana. First-year 
‘eeispee Rojas appears to have a formidable task: ahead of him 


in attempting to improve on last year’s disappointing 


showing. 
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parte tat Br . {@ riting, it is said, cannot be tau ght—it can _alybe learn- 
; 7 ‘ \ fay ed. “But what about talent?” is a question potentia! 

travel writers frequently ask. “How can } iell if ] have 
what it takes?" If you like to write and you like to travel, 
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r 
koe writing for others rather than merely to please yourself, 
you'll have to foliow the principles of elfecti 
pinpoint some of the fundamentals. mS 
One basic precept we encounter aguin and again—and travel writers 
need to be reminded of it again and again—is that tl 
g .enerally.” Writing has to be for somebody—a particular 
particular reader. Remember, that reader is a ways ask- 
ray are you telling me this now?” Can you answer your reader's 
question? . 


ee Sere . x rka? fF} in? cist hhafnec Mins, }. 
Study your target markets carefully, as we've said before. Then slani 
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accordingly. “Slant” is not a dirty word, Slant is a means of insuring 
that your material is read by those for whom it is intended. lf you're 
writing for the New York Times, slant it for Times reeders. The well- 


written travel articls is filled with general information and enough 


In “Favorite Fly-Ouis: To Ponn ’s Cave aiid the Luray Caverns,” jeck 
Elliott tells Aero readers about interesting journeys they can take in 


their small private planes. in addition io describing the great natusal 
wonders of the sites and the pleasures of spelunking, he inserts such 


Cavee ara wonderful places for one-day flying trips. Luray Cay- 
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282 «Travel Writer's Handbook 


y : 


wne Airport hes beautiful, 3500-foat peed steip with rua 
fins end VASI on both ends. The field is about a mile away hee 
the Caverns and there is a courtesy car... . 


Writing fer Others ig3 
My favorite experience in Japan was watching the so-morant 


fishing and seeing the meiymaking aboard adjacent bosts. 


Although most personal-ex norinn=- _ 22.200 GIG WELLER f+ ye 


intrinsic to the travel article is the message. You must be able to ex. wee major characts., dum i ieel thie is the only. possible viewpoint for 


press the idea behind your erticle—your messago—in 2 2iscie pithy 
capsule sentence, The capsule sentence should eupear early on, and it 
should remain in your mind {and your reader's mind} from the first 
word to the fina! period. 

What is your message? What are you trying to say? 


The Kona Coast is a beautiful place to vacation. 
Teke your children to the Circus World Museum in Baraboo, 


isconsin—you'll enjoy it, too. ; 
Now York in summer is vary different from New York in wintog. 


~ At Club Med ths young at heart welcome new @dventures, 


First parson minor character, while less common, sometimes works 


On the boat next to curs they were setting off firecrackers, “Soon 
the cormorant fishermen will come,” said the geisha gir}. “*} hope 
they never come!” I heard the man beside her say. “Or at least not 
for a long time. After the fishing boats have come and gone, then 
I'll have to go home to my wife.” He spoke in English, which eur- 
prised me... . 


Will Stanton frequently presents himself as the minor-character ob- 
server when he travels with his children, He tells the story through the 
xajor characters, the children, giving their reactions to Now York or 
Disneyland. 

Third-person viewpoint, either major or minor character, is used 
ess often in travel articles, since it lacks the warmth and on-the-scene 


Once you've settled on a clear-cut capsule sentence, tack it above 
your typewriter or write it on each page of first-draft Paper, as an on. 
going reminder. Then everything in your article wil] relate to or con. 
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firm or amplify the message you've selected. Don’t make that Message : h ae 
too broad and general: “Wisconsin”; “New York.” And don’t make 11 feeling of the more pee 1 or “you. 
too narrow: “My litte bay liked the unloading of the circus wagons at i Third person minor character is like this: 
i A eit Tliteonm Ones denindeen “8 Yoshi watched the geisha girl. She looked like she was getting 
want to convey in the completed article, it’s easy to fit the pieces of pene she was still smiling. “The fishermen will he hore 
information into the mosaic of the whole. soon,’ she said. He wondered if she... . ; 

The length of your article can be controled by manipulating the ae = ines 
capsule sentence. if you need a longer article, broaden 1 scope: "'Ha- Third person major character is like this: 
he: ire Pas tee Best tice, les Tho tishing’sy eedeian : The Japanese worker looks forward to cormorant Season, not on- 
or “I learned to snorkel at Tahiti's Club Med." ly for the spectacle itself, but also for the fun aboard the chartered 
, nites al cements your it rene the reaped they boat. 
orm what editors call '‘s siring of pearis"—a series of unrelated inci- Sometimes a third- : ; F 
doy eLlltlly stented ton ne tne individual anccdtes, usless | aed whan wrote about the iaveloel ok coco discov. 
they'ze skillfully slanted and connected to esch other and to the cap- Since I did not accompany the girls on their trip, I tried to make u toe 
sule sentence, they will not held the reader 8 interest. I've had stu- ‘he once-removed viewpaint with duntes from she ile ante bead . 
dents write of feacinaling experiences in Chile, Portugal, Tahiti, and anaunts of dislogua, and liberal use of antcdotes that showed the 
Ethiopia, with no commonality, no single thread or theme that united Brownies and the Girl Scouts during the nine years the epared { 
them. Until we could agree on a capsule sontence that expressed the the trip as well as while they were travelin 8 Y pr lor 
student's reason for writing about these particular experiences, and Second-person viewpoint ig popular in travel articles, usuall 
could tis each incident to that sentence, thera was no story. m combination with first person or third macnn eeally used 

Another fundamental is viewpoint: the sapatity from wiih) you're PURO: 
telling the story. Every piece of writing is told from some int of view, I enjoyed the train trip. aay 
80 decide in the beginning which you wil! use, You have several You find the train chicas 


choices. First-person travel erticlea (1, or we, saw this and did that) of 


all types are becoming increasingly populer: Their room overlooked the river, 


‘# you ask for e riverfront room. ... 
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‘When cecond-person siticles are structured like recipes or how-to. 
do-its, commanding peremptorily, “Take the nine o'clock ferry" o; 
“Buy the tickets in advence,” it's still obvious thai I, the writer, am 
telling you, the reader, what to do, even if neither the “I” ner the “you” 
is mentioned. For exemple: . 


In Japan be sure to take the excursion to seé the cormorant fish. 
ing. 


Another viewpoint without personal pronouns is the im plied. Al- 
though the person telling the story is not identified, the reader is aware 
of someone providing the information. Through word pictures, active 
verbs, and strong emctional responses, the writer projects @ “you are 
there” feeling. Implied viewpaint usually requires greater skill and 
more writing experience, so it often develops a sironger story. 


Acting much like a Big Game busload xf convivial old grads, Fy 
boatload of Japanese co-workers makes merry while Waiting for 
the cormorants. Men and women, comfortable in kimonos, sing 

‘~. and dance as they cook supper over hibachis, pass the saki bottle, 
and shoot off sky-brightening fireworks. 


The objective viewpoint appears only in such straightforward travel 
writing as the encyclopedia: 


Cormorants can stay under water a long timo when they dive for 
fish. They swim with their webbed feet. 


The omniscient viewpoint, where the author enters the minds of all 
the characters—the Japanese worker, the geisha girl, the fisherman 
{and possibly the cormorant)—is presently eschewed by most writers, 
since it produces a weak and wordy article. S 

Must the eniire ariicla remain in one viewpoint? Generally, yes. 
Since the reader identifies with the viewpoint, switching complicates 
the story and requires extra wordage to prevent confusion. The transi- 
tion from first or second person to implied can sometimes be accom- 
plished smeethly, but make sure that every time you switch view- 
points, you gain more than you Jose. it he 

Your narrator won't operate in a vacuum. A good travel piece has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Unlike the traditional inverted pyra- 
mid of a newspaper story, where ths most important facts are told in 
the first paragraph, with decreasingly important facis spelled out in 
succeeding paragraphs to allow for hasty cutting from the end, the 
trevel festura story is a unified entity, end can only be shortened 
through paregraph-by-paragraph or sentence-by-sentence or word-by- 
word deletions, . 

A trevel article’s baginning should be sparkling, exciting, comp. 
iing: a hook that induces the reader—and the sditer—io read on. Gon- 
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sidering you have only sixty seconds to pab a busy editer ar pago-flip- 
reader and involve him in your story, the importance of your 
opening cannot be overemphasized. Some writers ssy they gpend hali 
iheir writing time on the hook. Yet it’s hard to describe what makes a 
hook, although many writing teachers have tried. 
| group travel article hooks into these three categories: 


The you approach tells the reader why the information in this 
article wil! be especially valuable for him. 

The compare-and-contrast hook builds tensions, arousss the 
reader’s curiosity, and stimulates him to learn more. 

The scene-setting hook hints, in an almost fictional manner, 
about a fascinating story to come. 


These “you” examples plunge right in and tell the reader how he 
will benefit from this article. Notice how many of the benefits concern 
money, such as: 


If you want a vacation spot where your dollars buy full measure 
of sunshine and sport, culture and cuisine, history and hospitali- 
ty, head for southern Spain. 


If you bemoan the fact that your travel dollars never seem to 
take you where you want to go, if you return from vacation feel- 
ing frustrated because you spent more for less fun than anticipat- 
ad, it’s time to analyze exactly what you want your vacation dol- 
jars to buy. 


And notice how many of them are concerned with providing plea- 


sure or alleviating discomfort, such as: 


For vacation activities to please every member of your family, try 
Buena Park in Southern California. There, you can ride an Old 
bag stagecoach, inspect a $250,000 Rolls-Royce, or pet a lion 


if winter aims and post-holiday letdown are sending your 
thoughts toward a warm-weather vacation, remember it’s sum- 
mer in Lima and Buenos Aires. 


in the compare-and-contrasi type of hook, sometimes the tension 


that forces the reader to continue is provided by a surprise element. 


Thanks te Prohibition, juvenile delinquency, a crippling acci- 
deni, drunken brawlers, and johnnie Holzwarth, Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park opaned its first living-history oxhibit in 1974. 


This hook compares and contrasts us and them: 
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” ashe Texan his nationslity, end he'll tell you he's American. Ask 


ecitizen of Germany’s southeramast state the some question, and 
chances ere he'll answer, “Tr, @ Baverien.” 


Sometimes hooks compass and contrast now and then: 


The fasiest transporistion available to mas in the yoar 2000 BC. 
was the camel carevant, which averaged approximately 3.5 miles 
an hour. Invention of the horse-drawn cheriot raised the maxi- 
to roughly 20 miles per hour. Lit. 
tle over a century ago this was still a record. Ii took 3509 years to 
get men’s travel speed up to 10¢ miles an hour. Yet'in the past 
ot msn hes soared from the railroads’ 100 miles to the Concor- 


Some hooks compere and contrast here and there: 


How does it feel to suddenly find yourself hospitalized six thou- 
gand miles from home in a strange Jand, worse yet in a Commu- 
nist country with whom your cwa America had severed all ties 
more than a generation ago? 


Comparing and contrasting seasons igads to a good hook: 


“tg gummer. All the skis, toboggans. boots, sweaters, mittens, 


and snow shovels are gladly packed away. It’s time to load up the 
kids and the dog, the golf clubs, tennis rackets, swimsuits, sun- 
glasses, sunburn ointment, aad picnic basket, and head for the 
nearest ski resort. 

SKI RESORT?777? 


That's right. Ski resorts are fast becoming the hottest summer va- 
cation spots in New England. . . . 


When the travel writer paints an enticing sc ne, he lures the reader 
into continuing the story. Conflict pro’ des a big part of the entice: 
ment. All three kinds of conflict—man against nature, man aginst 
man, and man against himseli—can be used to good advantage. Ma, 
against nature: wales 


He stends an instant, poised at the cliff's edge, then springs. His 
flying body plunges through the air, hurtling down more than 


130 feet towerd a narrow chesm of churning tidewater. . . . 


Men against man: 


Anyone whe has traveled abroad without knowing the local lan- 
has worried about being able te communicate. I thought ld 
learned snough French in nigh school ts got me from Paris to 
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perseiliss, but 2 waiterin Lyans taught me differantiy. Hs cot 
aniy brought me cream of watercress soup iasiead Gi Crome Cad 
pel, he ovarcharged me ton frencs. 


jan against himself: 
After practicing six months in preparation for the canoe trip, | 


didn't believe the doctor when he said I wasn’t strong enough to 
“7 intend to go anyway,” I told him, “Even if } have another 


— 


heart attack, it's worth it.”,g43but 2 waiter in Lyons taught me diff 


only brought me cream of watercress soup instead of cxéme care- 
mei, he overcharged me ten francs. 


san against himself: 


After practicing six months in preparation for the canoe trip, I 
didn’t believe the doctor when he said I wasn’t strong enough to 
go. “l intend to go anyway,” I told him. “Even if | have another 
heart attack, it’s worth it.” 


Notice how many of these hooks don’t begin at the beginning—just 
4s Homer didn’t start with the day Helen of Troy was born. Like Hom- 
et, learn to begin in the middle of the action, then occasionally flash 
aack to those parts of the beginning the reader needs to know. Whether 
a's am adventure tale or a nuts-and-boits travel article, begin at the 
-mattering moment.” That's the moment immediately preceding the 
ation. Although the story may flash back and tel! us about his first 
neart attack and his canoe trip preparations, the moment he decides to 

» the doctor is, for this story, the matiering moment. We may later 
earn about the Acapulco diver’s training and practice and even some- 
‘hing of the history of diving, but the story begins with the diver poised 
tthe cliff’s edge, ebout to start the action. Draw the reader into your 
story with something exciting, then later give him, as briefiy and unob- 
-nusively as possible, the background he needs. 


The isavel article, like its cousin the short story, is plotted. Although 


,ou should never distort the facts to improve the story, you can, by 
careful selection end arrangement, through screening and emphasis, 
create a plot. . 

Theadore Vogel begins at the mattering moment in his Réalités story 
“Where It’s Still Fair Whaling.” While the subject matter is controver- 
ual, and the actions very graphic, it’s 3 good piece for analyzing the 


use of flashbacks and flashforwards: 


A‘dGrpooned sperm whale had turned and was coming back to- 
ward us with monstrous ease. Twenty-five tons of fai and mus- 
cle, and a tail four yards wide capable of disintegrating our frail 
boat with a single blow. .. - 

The gigantic snout rose slightly, then slipped beiow the boat. 


oe 3 oo 
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i There ase ebout thirty teeth in 6 sperm whale’s mouth A tooth Had Vogel begun with the history of whaling, mentioned hisown ~ 
; _ can weigh ten pounds. No one had expected those teeth to surge sgyerture in the middie, whsre ii comes chronologically, nen ended 
from the water and clamp onto the Cigudina's rim—but there with the outlook for whaling in the future, the story would have lacked 
, thay were, just 8 yard away..--  - ihe drams, excitement, and emotional impact it impurts. When you 
write for others you soon learn 10 seduce your reader by prosoating the 
i Thon Vogel fieshes beck two canturiss: gost spectacular fram in the beginning end adapting ths chronology to 
: sour own Plotting PUrposes. ae 
Azerians hunt whales the way it was done twe hundred years My Wasa article in Coronet invelved’sn additional probiem, since 
ego, when American companies recruited oarsmen in the islands po here-and-now espects—the discovery and recovery of the ship— 
: and introduced the whsler’s ways. . - - pare already some ton to fifieen years in the past, too long ago for a 
jews peg. Sal siarted with an earlier mattering moment, the day the 
; Back to the present: use sank: 
Today Azorians still hunt whales better than anyone else... . asthe seventeenth-century battleship Wasa raised sail to begin 
‘| . per maiden voyage, holiday crowds lining Steckholm's Royai 
‘| A brief flashback: Quay waved cheerfully and shouted good wishes. Swecien's na- 
4 4 - gat pride moved majestically into mid-channal. . . - 
i! Four years ago the Maria da Conceicdo. . . harpooned an #nar- weatlior matiering moment, the day the 
- mous sperm whaie which turned and attacked the boat. . . the ‘asa sank: ' 
i whale boat. . . smashed in three places. . .twomen. . - dead. ; 
un As the seventeenth-century battleship Wasa raised sail to begin 
t He then flashes to his own pretrip agreement to “accept all the respon- her maiden voyage, holiday crowds lining Stockholm’s Royal 
I, sibilities that would result from my death. I signed quickly,” he sz5s. Quay waved cheeriully and shouted good wishes. Sweden's na- 
' “and handed it to the captain. . . .” He explains that lookouts in « yal pride moved majestically into mid-channel. ... 
m whele-hunting village fire flares and radio the tugs when they see « i And then the Wasa, sails billowing and flags flying, heeled 
- white spout. Then he takes us back to his own whale hunt: over and vanished without making even the harbor exit. 
ts Three centuries later the ship returned from her eighteen- 
t, The sperm whales seemed monstious to me in their surges and fathom grave. . . her figurehead stil! glittering with gilt and her 
dives... oie captain's tankard still filled with schnapps. ; 
ie - a genet. pe eh testy eek ana hitting the 
e: whaie just below :.¢ hump its , Everything happsned so Th sce, appropriate oronei’s gene’ Z 
; feat that I had trouble registering it. = the capsule sentence, appropriat for Coronei’s general reader 
Vogel discusses the danger and tells of whalers who have been hun The story of the Wasa’s downfall, her subsequent resistence to 
ah Then he flashes to the present, where their boat is being towed by the decay Ovi three centuries of ra her uitimate re- 
if whale. They move in for the kill, hunters and whale fighting, the water covery is, indeed, stranger than fiction. 
4 Sey gua red. An hour and a half and twelve spears tater, the whale is . 
ae ead. chag a eee Next | tell about present efforts to preserve the Wasa, flash back to 
{j. Vogel introduces philosophical vemarks about the whaling indus- events leading up to the mattering moment of the hook, then explain . 
| ae try, international protection of whales, and the future of wheling subsequent attempts to reise the ship, extending over severa! hundred 
; ; Then back to the present: ie Vi ; ‘ : 
be i 
it ix was two pan. I felt as if years had passed. ay pi or de of her most 68 senate, sree ie 
at t : to ' 2 to rot at the bottonrofStockhoim harbor.. . . But the Baltic is the 
‘i Mois ogy rages oe eight men huddle together fn Sheet, only shipping sea in the world that has too littls salt to suppoxt 
ts Rh ss teredos, which are wood-eating shipworms. 
And fore moment, P really understood what it was . . - that had 4 ae a way the er led to eventual rediscovery of the Wasa 
* three centuries feter. 


cant men out to sea in ships, for ceniuries, ic Luni. 


| 
| 
| 
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iexplain about Andeze Franzen’s thinking « ship eunk in teredo-in, 
. waters would be weil preserved and his yoars of efforts to discover th, 
Surely, he reasoned, someone must have informed the king of the 
disaster. . . _ Aker months of searching . . . the ineasage. "Gi 


Back to the immediate past, with divara discovering an old shu, 
with twe rows of gunports: ; 


.. . Franzen was sure. it had to be the Wasa! But. . . What does 
one do with 1400 tons of seventeenth-century warship anchored 
in mud, 110 feet beneath a busy harbor? 


I continue with the salvaging end recovery of the ship and its con. 
tents, This leads toe discussion of seventeenth-century shipboard liir 
Then back to the present with a description of the museum where the 
Wasa and the finds are housed. Then more about seventeenth-centun 
life aboard ship, tied in with the present museum exhibits. I next cove: 
the er, for the Wasa’s preservation, and her probable fy 
ture. Then: 


Visitors can stand on the mussumi’s catwaiks and look down 
ihrough the chemical fog ts the heart of the ship... . . They can, 
with a litde imagination, see the Wasa as she looked on the day of 
her debut, sails billowing and flags flying . . . sailed less than a 
mile in her lifetime . . . reincarnated te live forever. 


Ten years later, when I wrote a completely different Wase stor for 
Off Duty, I was abie to tis the hook to the $F 9th anniversary aCe 
of the ship’s sailing (and sinking}. Because Off Duty's European edi- 
tion is published for US servicemen who might visit Stockholm oa 
leave, the capsule sentence of that story is: 


Today 
sailors, 


After mentioning the guns being fired with a false charge for the an- 
niversary celebration, 
what you, a Wasa Museum visitor, can see today, interspersed with 
expisnstions of why everything is in such good condition. Then a 
chronological report of salvage efforts, the recovery of the Wasa, the 
building of the museum, and a forecast for the future, ending with: 


seventeenth-contury echnapps, and slightly rancid but- 


. . . this ship now lives to carry tourists and scientists. . - back 
into history. 


the Wasa occupies a museum, complete with skeleton 


i go on to the sailing day disaster, then return to 


- Phe err! > 7A See 
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gideber tells when ike museum is open, how much it costs, etc. 
k's easier to write a story like thie when you have ar anniversary peg 
io tie it to, but a heavily historical article written for a popular audi- 
goce always requires many fleshbacks and flash-forwards. 

What else goes inte your travel article’ ideally, your substance will 
sing with active verbs and preciso nouns that appeal to the zeades's 
jive senses. Salt spersely with adjectives and adverbs; avoid cliches, 
today’s slang expressions, and anything that dates the piece o7 sounds 
“cutesy.” On the other hand, utilize all the tricks of the fiction writer's 
craft. Anscdotes, scones, dialogue, cheracterization, and dramatic ac- 
tion belong in the travel story. Write with the breathless excitement of 
the best travel brochures—but only within the framework of truth and 


sccuracy. 
A New York Times travel editor sumraarizes the Times formula for 
jood travel writing: 


You must use all the devices of the writer's skill te keep readers 
interested—a hook beginning; a “billboard” to tell them what the 
article is about near the beginning; word pictures, which is what 
travel writing is all about; what it looks, smells, tastes like. Ama- 
teurs use adjectives instead of word pictures. They write, “It was 
a lovely scene,” instead of telling us what kind of scene it was. 
Was the sun slanting in from the west? Was there ice on the 
ground? Wers there leaves on the trees? What kind of scene was 
it? Show, don’t tell. — 


When you hear a writer or an editor say Show, don’t teil, it means 
you should sharpen it up, by getting rid of all the nonworking words, 
ali the deadweight, and, at the same time, flesh it out with details that 
count. For instance: 


falling: Many medieval people were convinced that the dust 
from the tomb of Saint john held extra special curative powers, 
and many ailing pilgrims climbed up Ayasuluk Hill. 


Showing: Medieval Christians on three continents whispered to 
each other that dust from Saint john's tomb held specis! curative 
qualities. Thousands of them plodded up Ayasuluk Hill carrying 
blind babies or lugging lame relatives on donkey-drawm stretch- 
ers. j 


Or 


Telling: One night during the cruise there is a passenger costume 
competition where evervbady dresses up like a sheik or a danc- 
ing giz! ors mummy. Then passengers adjourn to the dining room 
for a espectacular Mideast buffet-—everything fram 2 eculptured 
lamb to beklave and grupo pudding. 


+ 
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Showing: When the pseudo-sheik with the bath towel turhay 
beckoned to the bieck-veiled harem “girls” they thrust out their 
atemachs and belly-danced eround the passenger salon... __ 
They adjourned to the dining room. Earlier that day our guide 
had gathered us together and spelied out procedure. “Use your 
elbows and te shoulders,” achat Moe is really 
something—and everyone rushes to be n the dining room 
tins. Don't stand beck politely—-push like everybody elsa!” A. 
tually, there was plenty to eat, even for latecomers. But at first 
sight, that buffet table was worth a littie elbowing. The artists of 
the galley had even sculptured the meat into the shape of a lamb, 
knesling on a bed of rice that had been browned to simulate the 
desert. Roasted pheasants and game hens climbed an ornamenta} 
superstructure and a half-dozen varieties of freah fish surround. 
ed the “desert.” Purple haif shells of savory eggplant alternated 
with stuffed green peppers and tomsto-topped Oriental salads. 
Dishes of olives and plates of cheeses adjoined the platters of 
grape leaves rolled into doimas, which encircled a huge bow! of 
yogurt. Steam rose from the couscous and the kabobs. Melons, 
grapes, oranges, and a dozen unfamiliar but delicious fruits and a 
garden of miniature decorated cakes accompanied the baklava 
and grape pudding, and were followed by demitasses of strony. 
sweet coffee. 


Good writing is always good rewriting. When you feel your article, 
finished, put it away for at least a week and try not to think about 1: 
You'll return to it with fresh insights and a renewed ability to ru, 
nize its faults and to set about correcting them. Many times you'll fins 
ways to cui constructively; practically all writing is improved by cut. 
ting. Consider these examples: 


if you are e passenger on boerd a cruise ship, you will know 
whether or not to buy the ship's shore excursions. (22 words) 


Aboard ship, you'll know whether or not to buy the shore excur- 
sions.-{12 words} 


Houseboat operators usually require s $59 to $106 deposit when 
you make your reservation. This becomes your damage deposit, 
which is refunded when you return the boat intact. {28 words} 


The $50 to $100 that accompanies your reservation becomes 
your damage deposii-—refunded when you return the boai intact. 
(18 words} 


You'll find the more times you go over your finished pieces, the more 
warda you'll discover yeu cen cut. Don’t skimp on rewriiing time. in 
collage T asked a favorite professer who hsd published many books 
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gad articles if he thought there was something wrong with me because 
always took me five or six drafts to write an erticle. “If there is,” he 
replied, “there must be something wrong with me, too, because it al- 
ways tokes me five or six drafts.” 

Read your article aloud when you're working on it. A word of cau- 
tion, though: If you put enough vigor into your voice and your posture 
and your facial expression, anything sounds good; the editor, unable 


‘ «9 968 or hear your performance, will be limited to the words on the 


paper. So read it in « monotone, so that you recognize words carelessly 
re |, “fat” thet could and should be cut, inactive verbe that need 
«tive substitutes, abrupt transitions that should be smoothed, and 
complex, dense, or convoluted sentences that need recasting. 
A transition is like a road sign that points your reader toward the 
next paragraph. We're all familiar with the standard “ongoing” words 
nd phrases, such as and; furthermore; similarly; and the “backup” 
yansitions; however; on the contrary; despite. We know, too, the 
-ause-and-effect relationships: as a result; because; consequently. 
These are often overworked, though, so look for additional types of 
iransitions te guide your reader to the next phase of your story. Timeis 
zgood transition; the next morning; the following year; by six o'clock. 


sjore subtle time transitions might be; my coffee grew cold; the deffo- . 


ails were blooming; when our ship sailed in. Repeating a word from 
the previous peragraph, repeating the rhythm of the last sentence, 
-omparing and contrasting—are all good transitional devices. You'll 
ind ways to smooth out your forward motion as you revise. 

Your reader will consider your ending almost as important as your 
seginning. An article's ending should grow out of the article itself, ic 
provide a finele that seems logical and inescapable, leaving the reader | 
satisfied. Many travel writers write the end at the same time as the 
nook. This not only brings you full circle, with beginning and ending 
atitten in the same mood, but defines the boundaries of where you're 
aving. {t's easier to siay on the track when you :.aow where you will. 
nnish. The ending shou’ J usually not be a su: .mary of what you've 
wid in the article, ner should it be what Professor William Rivers calis 
‘acreshing conclusion”—an ending with more force than the story it- 
self, an ending that “tells all" and then teils it again. instead, it should 
xa convincing culmination that leaves your reader viiher smiling or 
wowning, but.definiiely thinking about what you have just ssid. No- 


uce how these endings grow inevitably out of the article beginnings: 


Geginning: Sigiriya bursts upon you. As you round the bend of a 
jungle road in central Sri Lanka, the gigantic red rock “fortress in 
the sky” looms six hundred feei above its surrounding pleasure 
gardens. Visiting this preserve of a fifth-century royal murderer 
is a memorable experience... . 


Ending: When you leave Sigiriya the red rock disappesrs as sud- 
denly as it appeared. Then you see only the lime-green plain 


ne mene res eee eum 
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Beginaing: The wonderful thing about oysters is thet tast 
the way the oceen looks and smelis. they taste 


_ After describing a day's boating on Tomales Bay, which include; 

frash oysters for lunch, author Robertson Pease conctudas: = 
Ending: The wonderful thing about Tomales Bay is that it looks 
and smells just the way oysters taste. 


Margaret Benneif’s excellent erticie “A Japanese Grientation 1, 
Travel” in Bon Voyage exiols the excellence of the Japan Travel By. 


reat and the arrangements it made for her and her friend. She heyins 
with a compare-and-contrast question: ‘ 


When is a tour more of g tour by being fess of a tour? Although 
this question may seem to resemble one of those unansweralia 
one hand Clapping?" it 


The story continues in first person, then switches to second in the 
last paragraph: 


So if you're considering a trip to Japan, you should also consider 
that considerate organization, ITB. If you do travel with them, 
wher you get back home, although you still may not know the 
answer to the eternal Zen question “Whr’ is the sound of one 
hand clapping?" there will be no doubt ir Jour mind as to what 
the sound of two hands clapping is—it will be you applauding 
the services and the Personnel of the Japan Travel Bureau. 


You wonder perhaps how I’ve brought you to the end of this chapter 
without saying anything yet about titles. There are two reasons: Firs. 
the best titles often grow out of the article itself—sometimes } don’ 
decide on the final title until ’m putting the menusczip? in the efve- 
lope—end second, the title should be influenced by the kind your tar. 
get merket routinely uses. Are they usually mere labels (The Alcan 
Highway} or questions (Where Can You Find the Cheapest Airfare?) 


M'Dearl? 
fe wonderful tile occurs to you early on, of course you'll use it, 

regardiess. if you can't think of # thing, try sema of these Possibilities 

Everybody likes a title Ghat talks about saving money ar tirne: s tile 


. promises improvement in health. creativity, or prestige: & tithe 


or 
ee 


ee 
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that hints of the newest, ihe lates, the most up te date; atitle that tells 
you the article will tel! you how io ds something, You -aithes ia 


ale = more wep sales rather ; 
so titles themes ae Used on the cover, to lure the poten b eel 
the titles (hemselves have more punch. = Pt*Mtial buyer, and 


seles tool cannot be feo rcatimated. Some of the best titles combine the 
arnili ‘h the unfamiliar: “Lewis and Clark Were Name Droppers” 
tells of thelr mepmaking saves aoting Around in the Gambia” 
; es Ro ins esi: | no ; A Spe 
cw oo = Ata Pp re ack Americans to find their 
Alliteration in the title is a plus: “Shannon is Super fo Sh * 
“Patriots in Petticoats.”’ Hyphenation can be Mend te advadione 
‘Charm-ed é ravel charm bracelets) or “Turkish De- 
light-ful.” The best titles use reversal: “All Is Good in the Badlands" or 
“Wild Horses Cou! Drag You There" (about untamed stallions iq Wy- 


inbad weather}. A play on words is always welcome: “How to Operate 


‘a Den of Antiquity” {about flea markets), “Virginia City's Silver Lin. 


ing” (silver mining in the Old West), “They're Forever Bi : 
bies” {a tour of champagne wineries) or “The Last Resort" (Cava 
northernmost fishing lodgs) are al! alluring. ; 

The title should always, of course, give honest hints about what's in 
the story. Don’t mislead your reader. Have you heard the legend of the 
old Liberty ndgazine’s cover story from 1846, “My Sex Lifs" by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi? Well, the story begins, “in 1906 1 took the vow of celi- 
— And that’s the end of the story. Don’t try to fool your reader that 
_ Doremeomber your reader as you're writing your traval artic 3 
that reader the best, most interesti ng copy nan Hei a ceri 
dull story from Istanbul or Bombay is jusi a3 boring asa duii Story from 


Podunk. 
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Major newspapers, magazines and television stations have critics who review the 
arts for théir readers and viewers. On a smaller newspaper or television station, - 
a beginning reporter might be called upon to “write a couple of ines cove had 
about, say, the country music festival that night at the municipal auditorium. 

. “But { don’t know. anything about country music!” the reporter might protest. 

“Just go there and act like a reporter. Tell what happened and how the crowd 
reacted to it,” the editor replies. 
. And so the beginning reporter will cover thé performance, writing, i in: cfect, 
| reportorial review of it. 


Tue Ronidiaii. Review 
Audience reaction usually forms the lead element in a nepainorisl review. As you 


read this ‘review, you will discover that that is.an effective way to conceal a a. 


reviewer's aaa with the work, — reviewed, 


© Saundey Night. at ihe Opry 


A oi cast of country music su- 


: perstars wowed a crowd of 4, 000 at ° 


the Municipal Auditoriun fast 


night. A packed house of all ages 


stopped the show all night long to 
show its appreciation. As the open- 
ing bars of songs cued listeners to 
old and new melodies, number af- 
ter number was interrupted by 
applause. 

Favorites among the performers 
were Conway Twitty and his love 
songs and pretty Barbara Man- 
drell and her eeny pontunantel 


’ ballads. 


son, the country music performers 


bypassed plaid shirts, jeans and 


polka-dot dresses in favor of sharp 


ag 


With the exception of Willie Nel 


suits and designer gowas. The Lee 


Greenwood and Sylvia segment of 
the program was aotable for its 


‘sleek, colorful dress. The audience, 


a of the very young, the 
very old and the in-between, re- 
sponded by hurrying down the 
aisles to take photos of their favor- 
ite singers. 


The review goes on to describe the songs and the receptions of them by the: 
audience. The final paragraph summed up the concert: 


Most of the performers were well-received, from Charlie McClain to 
Ricky Skaggs. And most of the fans left, as Steve Wariner noted in his 
last song, ‘Walking Down Happy Strect.”’ 


This review can serve as a prototype of the reportorial review: Qoen with a 


paragraph describing the crowd's reaction to the performance. Describe the'pro- 


gram and the crowd's reaction to various portions of it. End with a concluding 
paragraph highlighting the general feeling generated by the performance. 


Tee, STARDAR Bovew Forssat 


: Until you know mie sboik reviewing, you'll feel more secure writing reviews 
. 4f you have a format to follow. The. review format in Figure 14.1 pravides you 


"with your review “security blanket.” If you were to al it ‘on the wc ial 
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Synopsis 
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lie, thins jassinel would form the ictrodhicsony paragraphs. The intent of the. 
artist and the synopsis of the work form the developing | paragraphs. The generating — 
paragraphs are composed of the-evidence supporting the appraigal. The climax 
comes with the restatement of whether or not the artist accomplished ihe intent. 
That may be eerie with a heal acing, paragraph suggesting whether read- 


But reviews do not readily lend themselves to fonts or patterns. Let's look 
at how critics review works when they know their subject matter, when they have 
prepared themselves to be critics through eduction, reading, and viewing end 
mastering books, music, cinema and theater. Look at these various types of 
reviews. 

in this review from the New Yorker, titled —" Song,"* Andrew Porter 
writes with the assurance of a man whe knows his music. His lead: 


When I last wrote about ‘ ‘The Pi- 
rates of Penzance,” after its City 


"Opera revival three years ago, I 


suggested that a good cast for the 
piece would be Joan Sutherland, 
Marilyn Home, Placido Domingo, 
and Sherrill Milnes. Or, if the work 
were to be done in Italian transia- 
tion, with sung recilatives, Mont- 
’ serrat Caballé, Fiorenza Cossotto, 
Jos¢ Carreras, and Piero Cappuc- 
cilli. The New York Shakespeare 
Festival r-oduction of “The Pi- 
rates," which played this summer in 
the Delacorte Theatre, in Central 
Park, used vocal resources more 


open-air, open-sided theatre—-re- 
lied on amplification to get the 
voices across. Moreover, Sulli- 
van'’s music had been rescored-— 
resourcefully—for a stringless 
combo (dominated by two noisy 
trumpets), and thst, too, was aii- 


plified. The music reached its lis-. 


teners from loudspeakers high 
above the stage. Nevertheless, ad- 
mirers of Gilbert and Suilivan, once 
their cars had acjusted themselves 
to the sound, could enjoy an at- 
tractive, animated, and even in its 
way stylish account of the opera. 
Its romance, its charm, and | its high’ 


' down,” however, Porter remarks, “she sounded shori-breathed. . 

’ was a “better actor than one usually sees in the role. Though | he did not have 

' the voice for the music—there was — between Fi husky, sexy murmur and a 
raw blare when he sang out. . 


: modest and—inevitably inthe large spirits were all done justice ‘to. 


“The paragraphs after the introduction describe Linda Ronstadt, the leading lady, 
as having an accurate and pretty coloratura for Mabel’s waltz song. “Lower 
”” Rex Smith 


Porter then.praises the “clarity and’ ‘mausic alertness - the performance con- 


# ducted by William Elliott. Ailthe major tt figures < are dealt with in a phrase or two: 


Patricia Routledge’s Ruth “was no trombone-voiced virago. but a spry, 
entertaining veteran. Kevin Kline played the pirate king as ‘Douglas Fair- 


- banks might have done. The chorus was dapper. 


Porter ends his review with: 


- In an. age that is serious about ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor’’ and “Il Tro- 
vatore,”” “The Pirates of Penzatice”’ acquires renewed freshness. The 
music is good enough to reward vocal prowess of the highest level—and 
good enough, too, to prove intoxicating even with moderate voices when 
it is as skillfully and spiritedly performed as it was here. The production 
“FeOpens | on aaiaee late this on. I look foremg to enjoying it sgain. 


° Reprined w pion: © 1980 the Andrew fete ciate ia the 1c Nera 
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' Experienced reviewers determine what the artist’s purpose is and then make 
a judgment 2s to whether the artist has fulfilled that purpose. In so deing, the 
reviewer assists the audience in understanding the artist's work, whether it is a 
painting, a musical score, a novel or a drama. How harshly the reviewer criticizes 
the work depends on whether the artists are amateurs or professionals. A circle 


theater group in University City would not be expected to attain a level of per- 
formance comparable to that of a professional troupe from New York or Londen. 
The best way to fearn to write reviews is to study reviewers who are generally 
considered to be the best in their fields. One of the best cinema critics is the New 
Yorker's Pauline Kael. Here she’s reviewing $8 HRS. under the title “The Cool 


Waiter Hill's action comedy “48 HRS." socks it to the audience. The 
’ picture is a roller coaster that hurtles along—-“‘The French Connection,” 
“Dirty Harry,” “The Defiarit Ones," “In the Heat of the Night,"” “Butch, 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid” all put in a compactor, smashed, and 
_ pressed into cartoon form. It’s “dynamite” entertainment—punches, ¢x- 

ploding guns, and two men snarling obscenities a2 each other. 


Kael briefly sketches the plot, which she says has been shaped around Eddie 
Murphy. Murphy, she says, ; 


starts his movie career as the beneficiary of [Richard] Pryor’s wild flait- 
about, Fastidious, and with timing co precise that it seems almost surgical, 
he uses. blackness as a pose. It’s, Pryor’s comedy made cool. 


‘ : \ 

_ The black and white relationship of co-star Nick Nalte and Murphy is dissected, 

and then Kaei says that 48 AIRS. “4s excitingly paced; it hooks you at the start 

and never lets up. But | didn’t eniay it.” Most of the time, the director “isn’t 

doing anything special—even the car chases aren't much fun. He does what other 

action directors have done, but he dees it faster, and with tumescent instrumental 
music blending with city noise and whipping up the audience's emotions.” 

She ends the review like this: : 


Murphy is a whiz of a performer; he has concentration and intensity, 
and he’s so young that there's an engaging spirit in what he’s doing. But 
this picture is plastic paranoia all the way through, and it has handed him 
a dubious victory. Pryor made white people understand his resentments, 
and it felt good to have thet stuff out in the open. ‘48 HRS." brings out 
invented, distorted! hostilities, and is being cheered for-it, as if it were 
doing us a service, a 


Critics will differ with one another. Bill Hagen of Copley News Service opens 
his review® of the movie Sitkwaod as follows: , 
HOLLYWOOD —. I don’t know with any certainty, no more than do 
the makers of a movie about her, what really happened to Karen Silk- 
wood, but if there wss foul play invoived in her death what this movie: 
does is narrow a list of suspects to about, oh, a couple of thousand. 


After a synopsis of the movie, he writes: 


3 Reprinted with permission of Copiey Mews Service. 
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_ However appealing those attributes, something still goes terribly wrong 
with Silivood, one of its minor shortcomings being that it’s mercilessly 
Gull. And one of the reasons for thet, ancther minor flaw, is that the 
characters are mercilessly dull, even, or maybe especially, the title char- - 
acter. That the title character is played by Meryi Streep, probably the 
finest screen actress working, and is still dull perhaps suggests that the . 
fault lies not in the stars but in the writers and the director. 


But The New York Times reviewer Vincent Canby* writes quite differently 
about the film: 

. . - Mike Nichols has directed a precisely visualized, highly emotional 
melodrama that's going to raise a lot of hackles. 

Though far from perfect, Silkwood may be the most serious work Ni- 
chols has yet done in films, and that would include Who's Afraid of Vir 
ginia Woolf?, The Graduate and Catch-22. Perhaps for the first time in. 
& popular movie has America’s petrochemical-nuclear landscape been 
dramatized, and with such anger and compassion. - 

Silkwood also offers another stunning performance by Meryl 
Streep, ... ; 


Even trained observers see the same things in different ways. 
Brendan Gill, under the title of “A Carol fo Carroll,”? ties in this theatrical 


review for the New Yorker with Christmas: 


Not all the most welcome presents | 
are to be found under the tree on 


Christmas morning. An especially 
delightful -ne was unwrapped at 
the Virginia Theatre a couple of 
days before the twenty-fifth, in the 
form of an exquisite production of 
“Alice in Wonderland’—~a pro- 


. duction that kept the attention of its 


audience of adults and children joy- 
ously engaged from start to finish. 
Eva Le Gallienne, working in col- 
laboration with Florida Friebus, 
staged her first version of **Alice” 


_ just fifty years ago; successful as it 


was, I find it hard to believe that it 
could have been as tenderly heart-. . 
felt and as continuously humorous 


as her letest version of a work that 


is, at bottom, every bit as odd a 
manifestation of self-assertive gen- 
ius as ‘‘Finnegans Wake.” (Carroll 


-and Joyce, who would have been - 


quick to detest -each other, had 
much in dommon; their minds were 
obsessed with puns and parodies, 
but whereas Joyce was &@ conscious 
voluptuary, Carroll appears to have 
been an unconscious one.) 


_ Gill's tead is fonger than most review leads-—-so long that we cut it off halfway 
through. But because the New Yorker reader is a devoted and peculiar breed and 


_ this is a magazine, Gill can get away with it. Gill is also one of the feading theater 


critics, and that gives him liberties beginners don’t have. a 

Gill lauds this production, noting how _@ Gailienne has faithfully followed 
Carroll in text and tone, and pays similar tribute to set designer john Lee Beatty 
and costurne designer Patricia Zipprodt for adhering faithfully to the drawings of 
john Tenniel: “How touching they are in their familiarity, and yet how much 
more beautiful in their new-found colors than in black-and-white.” After com- 


* Review af the film “Silkwood” by Vincent Canby, December, 14, 1983. Copyright 1983 by the 
New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. . k aa 
? Reprinted by permission; @ 1982 by Brendan Gill. Originally in the New Yorker, 
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menting or the actors and actresses in one senience, Gill compliments the musical 
accompaniment and the lighting. The review ends: 


For all his donnish diffidence, Carroll was a hard man to please: in the 
case of this ‘Alice’ I imagine his grateful ghost uttering, with a char- 
acteristic stammer, frabjous benignities of praise. 


As we have seen, most reviewers present in the lead an overall appraisal or 
assessment of the work being reviewed. If the reviewer has some idea of what 
the artist intended, that aim or purpase is stated early in the review. Before the 
review ends, an indication of whether that purpose has been accomplished is 
given. The initial appraisal of the work is followed by comments, illustrations 
and examples that serve as evidence for that appraisal, along with a synopsis or 
description of the scope of the work. In the process, rnore critic! comment and 
appraisals of various parts of the work are presented, along with the background 


of the artist and parhaps a comparison of the work with others in the same genre. 


All reviews end with unmistakable finality. Most have a suggestion for the au- 
dience as to the merits of the work and whether it is worth attending or viewing, 


SUMMARY 


Definitive guidelines for writing commentary are difficult to formulate. Although 
they are nice to have around when you first start out, once you have some ex- 
perience, they tend to inhibit creativity. The best advice for writing commentary 
is this: Collect facts, ideas and thoughts you want to include in your work, Devote 
time to reviewing thern and establishing their importance. Compose an outline 
with the reader-interest plane in mind. Write the first draft and revise according 
to the suggestions in this text and in the appendixes, Remember always that there 


is no such thing as good writing—it’s al! good rewriting. 
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COLLATERAL RECOMMENDATIONS : 


ECON 330 (3) Comparative Economic Systems . ECON 335 (3) The International Economy 
ECON 350 (3) American Economic History ECON 361 (3) Urban Economics 
ECON 368 (3) Public Finance 
ENGL 300 (3) Analysis of Literary Forms ENGL 303 (3) The Structure of Modern English 
ENGL 305 (3) The English Language in America ENGL 462 (3) Modern British and American Novels 
ENGL 463 (3) Contemporary British and American Novels ENGL 464 (3) Modern British and American Novels 
HIST 475 (3) America Comes of Age, 1914-1945 HIST 476 (3) U.S. Since 1945 
HIST 484 (3) American Legal & Const. History HIST 485B (8) U.S. Foreign Relations trom 1900 7 
POLSC 300 (3) Contemp. Issues in Cal. Gov't & Pol. POLSC 310 (3) American Political Behavior 
POLSC 315 (3) American Political Process — ‘ POLSC 340 (3) Political Phitosophy 
POLSC 347 (3) Political Theory & Practice POLSC 350 (3) World Politics 
POLSC 375 (3) Pubiic Law POLSC 413 (3) Pressure Groups 
POLSC 440 (3) Political Ideology & Attitudes , POLSC 442 (3) Probs. of Democratic Pol. Thought 
POLSC 443 (3) Theory & Phil. of Marxism (PS 340) POLSC 451 (3) Probs. in International Pol.(PS 350) 
POLSC 457 (3) Poi. of International Econs. (ECON 100) POLSC 461 (3) U.N. & Other Public International Organiz. 


POLSC 473 (3) Intro. to Constitutional Law 


SOC 301 (3) Theories of Social Behavior F Soc 341 (3) Social interaction 

SOC 345 (3) Seciology of Communication SOC 348 (3) Collective Behavior 

PHIL 300 (3) Hist. of Phil: Rational & Empirical PHIL 301 (3) Hict. of Phil.: Kant & 18th Cen. 
_ PHIL 304 (3) Methods of Inquiry - - PHIL 305 (3) Cont. Phil. 


— a BIL 345 By Political PRT 


Students may concentrate their collateral courses in one department or may use a minor to fulfill 
reqirements but only with the written consent of an adviser. Approval must be received before courses are 
taken. 


NEWS EDITORIAL SEQUENCE 
CHECKLIST/SPRING 1985 [Date 


CORE REQUIREMENTS (12 Units Total) SEM/YEAR CURRENTLY - LEFT 
Take these courses (9 Units) COMPLETED ENROLLED ‘TO TAKE 


COMM 233 (3) MASS COMMUNICATIONS IN MODERN SOCIETY 

COMM 407 (3) COMMUNICATONS LAW 

COMM 425(3) HISTORY & PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN MASS COMM 
Choose one of these electives (3 Units): 

COMM 410(3) PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 

COMM 426(3) WORLD COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 

COMM 427(3) CURRENT ISSUES IN MASS COMMUNICATIONS wr; 

COMM 428(3) COMMUNICATIONS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

_COMM 431(3) MASS COMMUNICATIONS IN COMMUNIST SYSTEMS wr) 
COMM 480(3) PERSUASIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
COMM 481(3) MASS COMMUNICATIONS & CONFLICT 


Adviser 


SEQUENCE REQUIREMENTS (24 Units Total) SEM/YEAR CURRENTLY LEFT 
Take these courses (18 Units) ‘ COMPLETED ENROLLED TO TAKE 

COMM 101(3) WRITING FOR THE MASS MEDIA eur y 

COMM 201 (3) REPORTING FOR THE MASS MEDIA (eur (uo) FALL ¢7 


COMM 332 (3),- COPY EDITING AND MAKEUP 
COMM 335(3) REPORTING OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS (Eun (vow (JR) 
COMM 338 (3) NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


COMM 439(3) MASS MEDIA INTERNSHIP ; 


Choose onc of these clectives (2 Units): 


COMM 358(3) GRAPHICS COMMUNICATIONS wr) 
COMM 430(3) NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT vr) ‘ 
COMM 435(3) EDITORIAL AND CRITICAL WRITING (Eur (uow 


COMM 436 (3) INVESTIGATIVE & SPECIAL REPORTING (eur (uoM) 
Combined totals of columns should equal 36 units® 


ra) 
M 


(EUT) means that these courses require passage of the Department's English Usage Test prior to enrollment. Students eligible for 
an approved exemption must provide written proof at the Department office before enrollment. 

(UDW) means that students passing this course will have met the University’s requirement for completing én approved upper 
division writing course of at least three units. Students still must pass the University’s Examination in Writing Proficiency. 

(JR) means that these courses require junior standing. Poe. 


‘COLLATERAL REQUIREMENTS (12 Units Total) 


All majors must complete 12 collateral units of upper division coursework beyond general education. Courses listed below may be 
taken without prior approval from a sequence adviser, but consultz tion with an adviser is recommended. Any substitutions of 
collateral courses not listed here must have prior approval from a sequence adviser. 


ECON 330 (3) 
ECON 365 (3) 
ENGL 462 (3) 
HIST 476 (3) 
POLSC 310 (:3) 
POL SC 350 (3) 
POLSC 442 (3) 


ECON 335 (3) 
ENGL 300 (3) 
ENGL 463 (3) 
HIST 484 (3) 
POLSC 315 (3) 
POLSC 375 (3) 
POLSC 443 (3) 
POLSC 473 (3) 
SOC 348 (3) 
PHIL 305 (3) 


SOC 345 (3) 
PHIL 304 (3) 


WIN'ER 1988 


Beginning with the 
September/October issue 
of Writers' Journal, two 
new regular columns have 
been introduced. They are 
titled "Independent Pub- 
lisher" and "Computer-Age 
Writer." 

"Independent Publisher" 
will provide information 
and news to independent 
publishers and will in- 
Clude practical advice on 
marketing, finance and 
production. It is aimed 
at readers interested in 
self-publishing or inde- 
pendent publishing as a 
business venture. 

"Computer-Age Writer" 
will feature both news 
and product reviews of 
hardware and software 
products. It should be of 
interest to writers and 


wv 


publishers with a tech- 
nological bent. 

Writers' Journal also 
announces its Annual Short 
Story Contest. Submissions 
will be accepted after 
December 1, 1987. The 
deadline is March 15. 
First prize is $200, sec- 
ond prize is $75 and third 
prize is $25. Winners will 
be published in subsequent 
issues of the Journal. 
Length must not exceed 
3,000 words and manuscripts 
must be typed, double- 
spaced on 8&#-by-ll white 
paper. Two copies of each 
entry will be required. 
Photocopies will be ac- 
cepted but will not be 
returned. 

An SASE must be en- 
Closed for the winners' 
list, and the maximum num- 


California 
Club 


If you're interested in 
joining the San Fernando 
Valley Chapter 

of the California 
Writers’ Club, 

write to them at 

P.Q. Box 7700-33, 

Woodland Hills, 


CA 91367. 


IP 


ber of entries per person 
is two. Only previously 
unpublished stories will 
be accepted. There is a 
$5 reading fee. 

Manuscripts must be 
identified in the follow- 
ing manner: On one copy 
of your manuscript, write 
your name, address’ and 
telephone number on_ the 
top left corner of the 
first page. On the suc- 
ceeding pages, put your 
name and key word from 
the title at the top. 

Send submissions’ to 
Writers' Journal, P.O. 
Box 65798, St. Paul, MN 
55165. 


Where Credit 
is Due 


If you are submitting 
photos that someone else 
has taken, be sure to put 
the correct credit line 
on the photo description 
sheet as well as_ the 
transparency frame. 

Mix-ups can occur when 
the photo selection is of 
mixed parentage. Keep the 
stuff from each photogra- 
pher separate. That means 
separate envelopes, sep- 
arate description sheets, 
etc. 

Proper credit for pho- 
tographs is an extremely 
important consideration 
for a photographer. Pay- 
ment is one thing, but a 
good portfolio--with cor- 
rect credit--can pay off 
more in the long run. 

Please remember, iden- 
tifying each photo by 
photographer is just as 
important as identifying 
it by subject. 


The Picture 
of Confusion 


Please identify and 
describe your submitted 
photos as completely as 
possible. Editors have 
no way of knowing in 
advance the length of a 
given caption. They're 
often at the mercy of an 
art director's whims. 
Because of the ever- 
present possibility that 
they'll have to come up 
with a short story to tack 
under a_ picture, it's 
better for the freelancer 
to provide too much infor- 
mation than too little. 
Help your editor say 
something intelligent about 
your photo. 


Of Interest 


More Pictures| to Writers 


When you I.D. your 
Slides, please do so on 
the actual mounting 
frame. If you just put 
the information on_ the 
plastic protective cover, 
things can get confusing 
when the art director re- 
moves the transparency 
from the plastic. 


Our "People, Places, 
Points of Interest" column 
is off and running. The 
section is designed to 
run shorter stories that 
have a local and/or timely 
slant. We are looking 
for well-focused, tightly 
written submissions be- 
tween 500 to 750 words. 
Although each story will 
include fewer photos than 


The deadline for _ the 
llth Annual International 
Imitation Hemingway Com- 
petition is February 
1988. Winners will be 
announced in April. The 
official entry blank can 
be picked up at harry's 
Bar and American Grill at 
2020 Avenue of the Stars, 
Century City, or in San 
Francisco at 500 Van Ness 


our features, we need a Avenue. Last year, over 
varied selection of excel- 1,700 entries were re- 
lent shots that ceived from around the 
say more in world. The winners were 
less space. Dave and Diana Curtin of 
Newport Beach, California. 


We're now in the market 
for new "Wit and Wisdom" 


submissions. It's best for Ma 
prospective contributors | 
, a ee Mary Ann Fisher......Executive Editor 
ue te ‘one GLany’ P86. oes «sees ..-Managing Editor 
eerie ee interested John Skinner..s.sssseessSenior Editor 


Mark Donnellys ¢scescevesestatl Editor 
CATOL BYETS.ncccvcnesevncabarl EdLtOF 
PaYtOn MILLEL.wcevevcesseSbalt EOLtor 

Eric Seyfarth. «scsvecrcsaStatfl Editor 
y Neeached by car. . ' Paul Miyamoto..........+eArt Director 
SS iat 2 sees. Michael C. Lee..........eStaff Artist 
SSS MW SSS é ~ Angela Spikes.....Editorial Assistant 


- :!| in domestic travel pieces, 
‘|| preferably those with 
3, destinations that can be 


= 
' 
Constance Bond | 3,000 words 
1044 Main Street 
Los Angeles, CA 190032 
£213) 224-2152 | 
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WE COULDN‘T sTop PLAYING TO SAVE oUR SOLES 


gu Sy Constance Bond 


© year was 1930 and the fag Sweeping the country was miniature 


golf. It bears mentioning that a fad at the eng of the Rearing 


Pwenties was more than just dinner-table conversation. 


Anerican society was in an addictive mood, and this was the 


decade that had Spawned dance marathons, flagnole sitting and the 


Oulja~-board mania--al] increasingly frantic reactions to the 


- 
tines, 
Oe ee er neat tania eibierstiien nic Sin eee aerate 
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& Typical Query Letter 


Mr. Llewellyn H. Rockwell, Jr. 
Editor 

Private Practice 

3035 Northwest 63rd, Suite 299 
Oklahoma Citiy, Oklahoma 73116 


Dear Mr. Rockwell: 


Might you be interested in an article on "Older Doctors in 
Wisconsin May be Required to Take Written Teats"? 

A proposal being studied by the Medical Examining Board here 
would require physicians over 60 to take written and oral tests 
to show they have kept current in their field. Physicians are 
already required to show that they have 30 credits of continuing 
ehicdieon den their licenses are up for renewal every two years. 

As might be expected, the proposal is meeting with 
opposition from area doctors. The 1,500-word article I have in 
mind would describe the controversy here. 

I think this would be of special interest to your readers 
because Wisconsin may scon become the first state in the country 
to impose such a requirement. But it may well not be the last. 
Surely other states will be watching closely what is happening 
here. 

I am especially interested in the issue because my father is 
a 67~year-old physician. I am only too well aware of the time he 
spends reading medical journals and keeping abreast ef what is 
happening in his field. But I wonder how successful he might be 
in taking examinations after all these years. 

I teach journalism at the University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
and cover news of this part of the state for the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Thenk you for your consideration of this idea. I leok 
forward te hearing from you. 


Sincererely, 


Margaret Davidsen 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FULLERTON 
Communications -334 


THE QUERY LETTER 


According to Caroline Bird, in the book Prose by 
Professionals, the query letter should contain these five points: 


1. Exciting and specific samples of the kind of material 
the article will present, preferably one or two anecdotes, plus 
quotes and illustrations; 


2. Evidence that the piece will hold up. Show us your 
authority; cite reports, documents; 


3. Some idea of the way the article will be developed and 
the kind of research you intend to do if encouraged. ("I will 
see not only Dr. Gray and his patients, but the head of the 
hospital where the treatment has gone on for two years now. I 
will read the half-dozen paper the AMA Journal has published on 
the subject. I will pay attention to the dissenters, 
particularly Dr. Black. And from all of this I'll draw the 
obvious conclusion--how it will affect all of us."); 


4. Evidence of the newness or exclusivity. Check RGPL back 
for five years; 


§. Demonstration of your writing skill and, if feasible, 
tactful reference to your experience, to show you are the right 
writer. 


\ 


Bs OBTAIN A WRITER'S MANUAL: Each magazine has a writer's 


manual which it distributes to prospective writers. Obtain a 
copy of it. Review its contents and include that in you class 
presentation. . , 


6. WRITE A SUMMARY: The summary should include the following: 
Name of magazine; address; name of editor; amount of free-lance 
materials accepted; whether magazine accepts a query or 
manuscript; required length of articles; types of articles; 
whether photos can be submitted. Example of written summary will 
be given. 


7. PREPARE AN ORAL PRESENTATION: The oral presentation (at 
least 10 minutes) should focus on materials in the written 
report. However, it should not be read. Students maly want to 
tape the interview and present sectio of it. Others may want 
to use slides. The presentation should include copies of the 
actual magazine. \ 
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The Article Heme 


Your Name 
Your Address 
Your Telephone Number 


TEE TITLE OF THE ARTICLE 
BY ccceecs 


Aone ee 


ee this should be the lead you plan to use on 
your completed article. In any case, it shevid be the same kind 
of lead-~an opening anecdote if you mean te use one to hegin your 


article, ox 2 surprising statemant lead if that is the kind you 
have mind. 

Capsule Statement?-After gaiining attention with yeur lead, 
you sho @ editor here, quickly, axactiy what your 


article is abcut. = 


bd * % 

Sources-<-Here you should give specific datails about your 
principal sources. 

Your Qualifications--Are you a reporter? Have you written 
for other Wagazines? Do you have some special knowledge of this 
subject? &riefly indicate any special qualifications you have. 


Additiomal Datails--Do you have acesse te very good 
illustrations? When couid you deliver the article 


: 


A Typical Article Meno 


mhyrick Land 
Address 
Telephone Number 


ARE YOU HELPING THE COUNTHRFEITERS? 
{Axticle Meno) 
By Myrick Land 


A few Seite ago, a wan who hated te send conventional 
Christmas cards took a $5 bill, pasted his om pictura over 
Lincoln's and photographed the result. He wade several prints 
om soft paper and mailed them to soma triends. 

One of the friends headed for the corner bar. "somebody 
sent me §5 for Christman," he told the bartender, "but it's 
funny, there wasn't any name on the envelope.“ 

THe hartender accepted the da-Lincolnized bill and it 
remained in circulation for three weeks, going from cna 
unobservant citizen to another. 

This casual acceptance of anything that looks like money 
hos account for a nationwide rise in counterfeiting, according 
to the U.S. Secret Service. Even professional counterfeiters 
have grown careless: One of ther successfully circulation $1 
bills on which Washington was misspelled "Wagihgton® and another 
omitted a crucial letter in a four-line legend or Federal Reserve 
notes go it read: "This note is legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and is redeemab)ec in awful money at the 
United States Treasury. 
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The U.S. Secrat Service will be my major source for this 
article, and I have been promised the cooperation ef the chief, 
".E. Baughman. The piece will describe other crude counterfeits 
and will tell readers how they can recocnize counterfeit bills 
and what to do it they receive one. 

I ae a former reporter and feature writer om the Providence 
{R.I.) Jourmal. My articles have appeared in Yhe New York Tines 
Hagazine andi Cosmopolitan. 


Eleanor M. Collins 
12402 Reva Street 
Cerritos, CA 90701 
(213} 402-3665 


Spirits on Board? 
By 
Eleanor M. Collins 


Ocean breezes refreshed the young Englishwoman as she stepped 
out onto the deck of the luxury liner. Helene had danced for hours 
in the opulent, but hot, Grand Ballroom. The cocl night air prompted 
her to stroll around the ship before returning to her parents' 
Stateroom. While thinking excitedly about the Queen Mary gliding - 
into New York's harbor the next day, Helene faile@ to notice she was 
walking by the slippery edge cf the ship's pool. 


Hex body was discovered several hours later, es the slick ocean 
liner passed by the Statue of Liberty, on that early summer morning 
in 1936. 

After 33 more years of trans-Atlantic service the Queen Mary 
made her last voyage in 1969, into thé Port of Long Beach. She wags 
to become a popular tourist attraction and hotel after major restoration 
The pool in which Helene had drowne@ was removed during the renovation, 


But, according to many hotel guests, tourists and employees, Helene 
has returned to haunt the ship. 


The article will continue with descriptions of the other Five 
"ghosts," the circumstances of their deaths, and anecdotes of 
sightings and unusual events on the ship. For example, several 
employees have quit their jobs after reporting flickering lights and 
Saying they actually saw at least one “ghost.” 
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I have contacted the Queen Mary's public relations manager, and 
he has agreed to provide me with information about the numerous 
"sightings" of six alleged spirits of passengers and crewmen who 
died on the ship. I plan to interview members of the Grange County 
Society of Psychics, who reported seeing and feeling the presence cof 
the spirits. I also will have access to the ship's archives, to 
verify the circumstances of the deaths. While writing an interesting 
and fact-based article, I will attempt to refute the existence of 
the ship's ghosts. 
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I will earn a degree in communications {news-editorial secuence ) 
from Cal State Fullerton in May. As a re-entry student I have been a 
staff writer for two college newspapers. i have served as managing ~ 
editor for one college newspaper and as executive editor for a coliege 
Magazine. In addition, I have received several awards for articles 
appearing in college publications, including four first-places. f 
am enrolled in a feature article writing class, and I am serving 2 
reporting internship with the Orange Coast Daily Pilot newspaper in 
Costa Mesa, 


1 (0 


Jerry Reed, Editorial Director 


Odyasay es 
300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60606 


Dear Mr. Reedy: 


Would you be interested in a 1,500-word article on getting 
started in the postcard-collecting hobby--which some antique 
dealers claim is the third largst hobby in the United states. 

_ The article would include tips on what to look for in 
typical tourist shop postcards, something of the hundred-year 
history of postcards, descriptions of highly valued art and 
advertising cards as well as informatien on one of America's most 
unueual shrines two miles north of Orrin, N.D., featuring a 
pictorial record of the continent in postcards. 

My interest in postcard collecting started with a childlike 
fascination with turn-of-the-century “see-through” cards from the 
World’s Fairs in Paris and St. Louis. Various antique dealers, 
whom I've interviewed, see deltiology (also known as cardology} 
as “the cheapest from of art you can buy," "a good investment," 
and “a fascinating way to record a whole secial history." Since 
most travelers and tourists inevitably spend a few minutes and 
often a dollar or two at the postcard stasnd, your readers might 
enjoy knowing how to combine the collecting business with 
pleasure. ; 


Sincerely, 


Celia Scully 


Pamela Piori, Editor 
Travel and Leisure 

1350 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 


Dear Migs Fiori: 


& real friend, according to Farmer’s Alwanac, is someone who 
takes a winter vacation on a sun-drenched beach and doesn’t send 
a card. chances axe that that friend is buying postcards ali 
right; he just isn'* mailing them. Like hundreds of other 
Americans, he may be a deltiologist--a serious soellector, an 
image junkie, a social historrian, or simiply a postcard nut. 

"Postcard Fever" telle readers in 1,500 words about 
Geltiology, which some antique dealers rank as the third most 
popular hobby in the United States ‘today. The article would 
include timps on atarting a collection, what to look for in 
typical touriet shop postcards, descriptions of highly valued art 
and advertising cards, and tidbits of the 100-year history of hte 
ubiquitous postal. There's aven a shrine to postcards located at 
the exact geergraphical center of the North American continent 

(She then mentioned her won early interest in collecting 
postcards and quoted the remarks of various antique dealers about 
the reasons for collecting them. In thia presentation, she algo 
listed three of her sources (one of whom had been in the 
collectibles business for 52 years), and added:) . 

My credits include articles in Travel, Cdysgey, Grit, 
Antique Monthly, American Collector, Antique Tradex Weekly, 
Hational Antiques Review, Writer's Digest, Lady's Circle, Ladycom 
and The Travel Agent, to which I am contributing editor. 


Mr. Randy Ormsby 
American Collector 

1234 Maple Street 

New York, New York 69417 


Dear Mr. Ormsby: 


When Neil Levy pulled out that one strategic beok, the wall 
swung forward revealing a secret compartment. 

®Z couldn't see myself building a whole mystry roon without 
& secret compartment," Levy said. 

The tall, bearded Law School Dean added the library to house 
his collection of 2,000 paperback mysteries when they overflowed 
ali avaliable shelf space in the rest of his house. And he built 
for a capacity of 3,5000 books, so he’s not through yet. 

"This all started because my wife Sane is a garage sale 
nut," Neil said. "I had to have something te do at sales, so I 
started collectring mysteries, particularly the older ones.* 
Levy's oldest paperback is a 1942 The Thin Man by Dashiell 
Hammett that he picked up for 10 cents. His collection includes 
sete with old-fashioned elaborate art-work on the cover, and aets 
written by big literary names under pseudonyms. 

Would you be interest in seeking a piece of about 750 words 
on Dean Levy's collection--on speculation? If sc, would you 
prefer color or black-and-white photos? 


Sincerely, 


Bob Cliver 


OTe ree eee see ow gece tee 


May 12, 1931 


Sylvia K. Burack 
THE WRITER 

8 Arlington 
Boston, Mass 


Dear Sylvia Burack: 


Back in 1959, Ray Robinson, then the editor of Paogant, asked 
me to do a profile of Nickey Rooney. { had never written a 
Personality piece, but | said, Sure, and made my dates with 
Rooney. 


When I saw him on the set of "Baby Face Nelson" 2 week or so 
later,! asked him a question, anche answered it, and I asked him 
another question, and he daaswered that one, and I eoened my mouth 
to ask a third, but nething came out. I froze. 


faterviewer's block. 


asked in an interview--and made a second appeintment. This time 
all went well. : 


I went home, invented theQuery Sheet--a list of questions to be 


The query sheet (which of course I did not invent; it had been 


eround for decades defore i discovered it) fs one of the essentials 
of fail-sale interviewing. [I'd liketo tell your readers about others, 


Observation is a key to successful interview stories. You can't just 
ask questions and take down answers and hope that is that. You miaht 
as well write a Q& A. An interview is more than a Q&A; it is often 
& slice of life. | interviewed Hank Thompson, €x-major-league baseball 
player, in prison in Huntsville, Texas, following a ten-year sentence 
for armed wobbery. I wanted teknow why Thompson, after Dlaying in the 
1951 and 1954 World Series for the N.Y. Giants, had turned to alife of 
crime. What was the final Straw? Hecouldn't tel? me. So I asked him 

to act out his first rebbery,a holdup of a bar in Harlem, He shoved 


his left hand into his pocket, pulled out an imaginary aun, and held up 


an imaginary bartender. I said,"You US€ @ gua lafthanded, Hank? and he 
Said,"Oh, didn't f tel} you? I was ridina in a car the night before and 
we were Sideswiped, and the window on the passenaer Side broke and I 
ended up with twleve stitches jn the emergency room of the hospital. 

That was the final straw.” I learned something; if you want to know 

why, you sometimes have to ask how. By observing how Thomason had held 

up the bar, I was able to ascertain why. Itworks out like that some times, 


I have anecdotes about two interviews with John Wayne (the first before 
his cancer Operation, tn which | observe Wayne disdainino ai} the cold 
cigaret lighters on his desk, to walk to the screen door and scratch a 
wooden match aflame against the wire screen); and the second after 

his first cancer bout, in whick we ended up drag-racing a youngster 

on Coast Highway, delow Newpor Beach. I have anecdotes ~ 


D 


~ 


about interviews with actors william Heiden, Robert Ryan, and 

Donk Adme Adams. Adams has a reputation of being one of the 

more difficult interviews in Hollywood. Well, f researched Adams 

{as I always research my subjects; that, too, fs a key ta suce 
cessful tnterviews) and I discovered he had attended the same 

hign school I had. When I saw him, I broke into the DeWitt Clinten 
High alma matec song; he # joined me and we finished it together, 
and theinterview was a piece of cake. ' 

What else have I learned? 1 Yearned how to disguise my excitement 
when a subject gives me--unexpectedly--hot copy, and I don't want 
him/her to know it's exactly what [’m lookige for. I don’t want 

him or her to say, Hey, that's off the record, There's a little 
trick — use. NOt that I am totally sneaky. I alse refuse to take 
advantage of people who are inngcent of the nature of the interview. 
One baliplayer told me how he had impregnated a young woman, married 
her so the child would be legitimate, and then quietly divorced her, 
I said,"Willie, youd don't want that ia print, do you?” dnd Willfe 
said,"Na." But Willie thoughts that oncehe had agreed to do ar 
interview, ft was like court. He had to tell the truth, the whole 
teuth, and nothing but k@ the truth.I told him al? about No Comment , 
and Off the record. 


There is lots more, of course--the need to get your subject*s phone 
nunber, $6 you can ask a follwup question or have an answer better 
explained; the question of pencil-and-pad vs. tape recorder; the 
way research in advance; the best way to elicit anecdotes from 

& subject. 


latervtewing is a craft. It can be learned. It's not very esoterte, 
We use it all the time (you ask your Spouse what kind of day he/she 
had; you ask your son when he't? be home and does he want a light 
left on in the living room; you ask the butcher whether he has 
flank steak and what it costs--all brief interviews). You interview 
by asking, by listening, and by using all the other senses--looking, 
smelling, touching, perhaps even tasting. What does the room leok 
Tike, how does the perfume smell what does that fabric feel like 
under the fingers, maybe even how does her coffee taste in the morning. 
And when it's done well, we know a little bit more about a person 
and what makes that person tick, : 


May 1 share this with your readers? 


Let me know. Thanks. 


Sincerely, 


Arnold Hane 
address 


———————————— 
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FACT SHEET FOR FREELANCE WRITERS 


WESTWAYS is a regional magazine that covers the area west 
of the Mississippi River, including Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico 
and western Canada. 


We are interested in receiving queries pertaining to outdoor 
recreation and travel, Western history, modern activities 

in the West and world travel. Feature articles should be 
between 1,000 and 1,500 words in length. We also accept 
humorous articles from 750 ry 1,00 sae for our Wit Wit and 


Wisdom section. (7 pecoy ( Slice 
Our People, Places, Points of Interest section has become 
a popular addition to the magazine. We are always on the 


lookout for lively, well-focused submissions from 500 to 

600 words that include high-quality transparencies to comple- 
ment the text. We are most interested in publishing articles 
that are timely and cover Southern California. 


We encourage descriptive writing, but our format does not 
lend itself to articles written in first person. We try 
to avoid a narrative style such as "When I arrived in En- 
senada..." 


Four to six photographs are used with a full-length story. 
In order for our art department to make the best selection, 
we need submissions that include 25 to 40 high-quality, 
35mm color transparencies. Black and white prints are only 
used with historical articles. 


If a query receives a favorable response from our editors, 

we will ask to see the article "on spec." WESTWAYS purchases 
only first publication rights, and our lead time is approx- 
imately three and a half months. We need appropriate lead 
time to publish dated material. A seasonal story for Christ- 
mas, for example, would need to be in our office by August. 


Thank you for your interest, and we hope to be hearing from 
you soon. 
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Joe Bustillos 

COMM334 - Spring 86 

student#862-0635 

FEATURE CRITIQUE - Steve Twomey "How Super Are Our 
Supercarriers?" 


Starting on the flight deck of the carrier America, Steve 
Twomey takes his readers on an enlightening flight across ;the 
troubled waters regarding the vulnerability of the OS Navy’s 
aircraft carrier fleet. Beginning and ending his article with a 
narrative portraying the complicated precision involved in 
landing and launching jet aircraft on a bobbing platform on the 
sea, Twomey sets the tone that this is not a blac Vand Ywhite 
issue. The whole reality of the endeavor is quite amazing to 
those involved in it. 


Twomey effectively uses his sources to present the flow of 
questions and answers without apparently taking either position 
in the argument. The article is informative and well balanced. 
Those on either side of the debate are challenged to further 
consider their position. 


As such his ending is one that reminds the reader of the 
complicated nature of the question. Rather than tying synthetic 
ends together, he leaves the reader with the same question as in 
the beginning but with a greater understanding of the elements 
involved. He ends by quoting on the officers who says in awe, 
"Sometimes I can’t belive what we do out here." 
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Joe Bustillos 

3200 Palm Dr., #458 
Fullerton, CA 92631 
(714) 524-9310 

COMM344 - April 20, 1988 


Midterm Feature Critique 
“Avoiding the Loss Of Youth" 


A. The Lead 


The writer begins with a quote that so powerful that 
whatever rule may have been broken in opening with a quote is 
easily overlooked. The poignancy and emotion of the lead 
properly sets the tone of the article. Very effective. 


B. The Body 


The body of the text flows very well. The use of 
transitional phrases and thoughts are transparent and effective. 
The liberal use of direct quotations and organization carry the 
article along at a comfortable pace. Statements are solidly 
established with quotes from sources. At the level that the 
article appears to be addressing its subject, it is quite 
complete. 


The only negative point is the statistic used in paragraph 
three. Comparing the 1986 suicide rate to that of 1960 is a bit 
like apples and oranges. A more current statistic or one that 
compares Orange county to other counties might have been more 
effective. 


Cz The Ending 


A very clean ending. Ending with suggestions and focusing 
in on self-esteem is a good way to address the protestations 
presented in the opening quotation without appearing to placate 
the complicated nature of the problem. 


D. The Mechanics 

Very clean copy. Writing is very tight. 
E. Overall 

This is a well paced evenly balanced treatment of a 
complicated emotional subject. It is informative and, although 
the subject matter is of a "unpleasant" nature, it was pleasant 


to read. 


This piece would easily fit in any of the local newspapers 
or magazines. 
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Joe Bustillos 

3200 Palm Dr., #458 
Fullerton, CA 92631 
(714) 524-9310 


COMM344 - April 20, 1988 al 


Midterm Feature Critique a 
"Avoiding the Loss Of Youth" 


A. The Lead 


The writer begins with a quote ence. powerful that 
whatever rule may have been broken in open th a quote is 
easily overlooked. The poignancy and emetion of the lead 
properly sets the tone of the article. Very effective. 

B. The Body 


The body of the text flows very well. The use of 
transitional phrases and thoughts are transparent and effective. 
The liberal use of direct quotations and organization carry the 
article along at a comfortable pace. Statements are solidly 
established with quotes from sources. At the level that the 
article appears to be addressing its subject, it is quite 
complete. 


The only negative point is the statistic used in paragraph 
three. Comparing the 1986 suicide rate to that of 1960 is a bit 
like apples and oranges. A more current statistic or one that 
compares Orange county to other counties might have been more 
effective. = 


©. The Ending 

A very clean ending. Ending with suggestions and focusing 
in on self-esteem is a good way to address the protestations 
presented in the opening quotation without appearing to placate 
the complicated nature of the problem. 
D. The Mechanics 


Very clean copy. Writing is very tight. 


E Overall 


This, as. a well|-Baced evenly balanced treatment of a 
complicated emotional subject. It is informative and, although 


the subject matter is of a "unpleasant" nature, it was pleasant 
to read. 


This piece would easily fit in any of the local newspapers 


or magazines. 
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LAB: Word Usage Review 


Cross out the incorrect wor 
y¥ 1. ‘The air base said ie would take part in the 
show. 
2. Some 500 FLTERS/FLYERS were distributed by the committee. 
3. The accountant said the money would be DISBURSED/DISPERSED. 
4, The people were charged with failure to DISBURSE/DI E. 
x 5. The petition was not expected to hav y AFFEC 


x 6. 
7. 
8. 
<9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


YX 15. 


16. 


17, 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22 
23- 
4. 
25% 


The petition was not expected t /EFFECT the outcome. 
Gen. Williams said he was ADVERSE/ to the plan. 
The weather was ADVERSE/AVERSE. 

The crowd was estimated at /OVER 50,000. 

An important PRENGEPAL/PRINCIPLE of law was involved. 
The PRINCIPAL/PRENCIPRE said school would start Aug. 15. 
The sacks will LAY/LIE there until somebody finds them. 
He said he would LAY/LE® the paper on the doorstep. 

She walked TOWARD/TOWARDS the airplane. | 
AFTERWARDYAFTERWARDS, they went to the store. 

IT'S/IBS a sin to tell a lie. 

IT'S/ITS fender was damaged. | 

He made an ALLUSION/ILLUSION to a famous quotation. 


She said she was under no AEHYUSEON/ILLUSION about the 
outcome. 


The speaker said: "I INFERZIMPEY from what you say..." 
He asked: "Do a to_TNfER/IMPLY that I'm wrong?" 
Smith, to ABHOM the book had been sold, wanted a refund. 


Allen ,CwHO/WHOM was seen in the alley, was arrested. 
Num 


WHO" S¢WHOSE) lantern is this? 


Sui" s/MHOSE knocking at my door? 


5% 


LES people were on the street today. 

I have FEWER(LESS money than you have. 

"T need a lawyer," she said, "I'm hiring comncrLCouNsEp.” 
The matter will be considered by the City(COUNCIZ/COUNSEL. 


"I'm giving you a COMPLEMENT/CO for that work, 
he said. 7 


‘The highs and lows COMPLEME /COMPLIMENT each other nicely. 


She said she would be DISCRETBK/DISCREET) with the information. 
The numbers ar DISCRETE, ISCREET. 
The show got UNDERWAYZUNDER WA 


He liked co(LAUNDYFLOUT his wealth by buying expensive 
cars. 
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Psier Ueberreth: There's ie) beneat fer what 
I've been doing te Gght drugs. Ne meney, Ve gary, 
a any dang da it. You fad yourself being 
a he hay don't say, iy A, = third about 
‘au bey te put But the 
ee fanak 7 Aut iby ts Bie 
Thus 18 the Only one f've Seen trust 
spits. "Wine was, jar ipstanse, thrust inte the... 
i Lipasrh Guetias, te twaede ebeeat? 
eberrath : Yes. Of the Soviet: U8, ia 
inthse {ave som expertise ftisa, | den't think 
pele be effective wath our space AFORE, NASA, 
ea ak ie technical backpreurd, 
9: Aut if thes apfered yore He problem oF drugs... 


By Richard Bem Cramer 


e fore Wwe ge Nese ty RES 

i ashesaye, Lwanttotella 

’ otery Behind the eam: 

Mm, Misrianer’a back, This 
Ba, might seem cowardly. 

ras But alter five interviews 

with MMe, Coherroth, 


i apt in possesion of these fictai whea = 


Re turaé hia face tu the matter at hand 
and fixes it with the crooked grin and 
eves that crinkle hut do net amile, we 
are eit ta falk about what he wants te 
talk about, ia ie he waits it talked 
about. Aad we'll tatk in a place “e Rae 
choses fureue tk. O cera span atvkyee 
week? lant fall, f taiked lo Betor 


Veberrath ia seven states spread ver _ 


Gs 137 


Risks RECA Mees 4m Peds st (CRUD BE 
dis lat arpa. 3 grey of id Wikis, wanazed ta Deane. 
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half the continent, ~ neha ia one of 

bis ga New York, a aricay hotel 
ee shopy in Bosten and Houston. 
sidential guites ala Sheraton az 

att trenty thousand fee! anove Luks 

alana, in the whitedeather escoon of a 

US: jet. After a while, they all 

one place==eiean, 


CORPORAL 
view tapes hum with the backgrev 
noise of elimate eonteal, But te maie 
anystudy ofthemanhimeaciffat Lee 
has ne on his egendaal, it's 
eateh the commissioner off hie ert, 
frora behis 


_ We were on our wey inte the Astro 
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re at ee 


that 


dome for a playoff ¥ame, and 
Mr. Ueberroth was doing his Walk 
of the Public Man. This is the brisk 
gait that implies a killing schedule, 
appointments stacked Up, aid un- 
certain results, at best, for those bold 
enough to interrupt. Actually, we were 
early, with forty-five minute: to the 
national anthem, and J Coulun’t un. 
derstand the haste. As we made our 
way through the Sathering crowd. 
! was thinking there mighi be same. 
thing to all the talk about his ambitions. 
i remembered the schedule for 
that morning: 
7:40—PYU introduced... 


F:50—PVU speaks... 
815-PVUS car at ¥ ashing- 
tun Hilton... 


Yes, very much tike a campiign. 
JFK, LBJ. RMN... P\ U. And we were, 
after all, just Being to the game, but 
hire in his SCUrTYing entourage were 
4 couple of sides, some security, anda 
traveling newsman whose interviews 
filled the interstices of PYU's day, 
The conuissioner was talking volu- 
bly about that nitht’s singer of the ra. 
tional anthem, a naval officer who'd 
Sung at the Lite League World Se- 
ries. “! saw him there, and he was 
great!" Ueberroth arrived in time for 
anthem because hy was 
helicoptered right to the little stadi- 
um in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, } 
pretended to take notes on the singer, 
Does PVU, i wrote in my beok, alwys 
fo Quasi-presidentia}? 

“Heyy, Ah know this Guv...." 

All at-once I saw the reason fur the 
Walk of the Public Man: She was a 
lage woman with ar untidy tease nf 
bleached hair Spillig onto the shoul. 
ders of her Astros T-shirt, Her voice, 
beery, cov, and taunting, was like a 
wet slap on the ear, 

“Hevy, Ah'd shake Your hand.” 

Ueberroth picked up the pace, He 
Was good. No one who wasn't trying 
to walk with him would have noticed. 
But le duss wasn’t quick enough. 

“Hey!” 

So he stopped, turned, stuck wut his 
hand. Inoked her in the eye Never 
shake without looking at their eyes,” 
he counseis), 


You...nice t’see...” with that cock of 


her, full bore, a crinkly-eyed moment 
With the very Face of. Basebati.... 
That ought to fix her, 

She wculdn’t fix, “Heyy, you c’wear 
mah h'l Astros button!” — 

Veberroth Similed and shuffled, 
mumbling inaudible NeKatives, At 
the woman's side. her friends were 
MaRgling. “The towel,” one of them 
Whispered, 

“Veah, you c’wave mah Ii] As- 
{ros towel!” 


BS? tis: FESRUASY suet 
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She finished this offer at a shout he- 
cause PVU was moving fast. You read 
it here first: he scooted. He was out in 
front of the security now, making 
tire for ihe stadium Rat 4 trotted to 
keep up, thinking: FAs Suy run for 
President? Nu, he’s got no tasie for 
pressing the flesh... From behind, 
th:- voice was sharper, harsh: 

“Hey, bow ‘bout n T-shirt, savs kiss 
my Astros?" 

ANT could see was his back, 
hunched in sell-protection. | wanted 
20 see if he was blushing... 

But wait. Before we Sprint to catch 
hin again, let's use the time (another 
Ueberrothian Counsei) to take a hard 
look at the commissioner's back, It is 
# very broad back. filling the no-wrin- 
Kle jacket of fis standard CES sats. 
He has the shoulders of x milkman, 
with muscic in slats: up the slope to 
his neck. a size 1¢ +. The man is cur- 


renth working in a face job, yes, the 


Friendhy Fa. ¢ of Baseball, at 
$400,000 a year, thank vou. Rut his 
bach tells another Story. This man js 
made Jor bearing loads, 
course, if he speaks about 
Strength at all, he tosses a Shrug and 
cails himself a broken own old wa. 
ter-polo player. But in fact he hasn't 
found anything yet that can break him 
down, When he dritied into the frave] 
business, he had nO cupital under 
him, nothing to build on but himself. 
Businessinan Ueber th piled it on, 
and when the business Ws Second in 
size ory to American Express, thie 
weight of ic sit] couldn't break bite 
down. It couldn't even held him i; 
Blac, He sold out for in cight-figu:- 
Price and took on the Olympice. 
That was 1979, snd his L.A. gamis 
Stretched over the next five year;, 


culminating w itt, the part we reme:). 


ber, two Suony weeks in the summ or 
of 1981, when the nation, astonish, ¢ 
that Amerivans could carry this of, 
reveled in an Orgy Of patriotic pri le 
#Wnd vicarious Self-satisfaction, Fow 
had pid attention to the years of 
Preparation, the weipht of Opposition 
from the Los Anpeles citizenry, incif- 
ference und Obsiruction fron Wash- 
ington, hostility and finaliy a boycott 
from Moscow. Olmpian Ueberroth 
piled it on: 4 $500-million budget 
(with a $215-million Surplus), more 
nations att endings than ever before, 
more TV viewers than ever before, a 
massive force of Seventy thousand 
volunteers, and swe didn’t fee} the 
need to pay ais. ntion. beenuse 
VCeberroth barely showed the Strain. 
Now Comniissiones Ueberroth has 
twenty-six fractions bosses. with op- 
€rations across tie continent, a staff 
of more than fifty, a second home ona 


second coast, and it hasn't even 


“we 


found up his golf geme. When he 
tows the job @ coupte of years agn, 
thee were stories on baseball as 2 
faiing industry: rumors about a daz. 
en cams teetering on the brink of if- 
Sevency, taitle on drugs ix: this oy 
the chibhouse, and cameras trailing 
pliers into the courthouse. But as he 
stirde onte the runway of the Astro. 
do .¢, the doieh! sturies were gone: 
ba~ball was finishing its first year in 
wh ch every team drew x million far 
Or nore, and truc to Veberroth’s boas! 
of 1 previous winter, there had been, 
ne nore drug scandals. What had he 
doice? The short answer: not very 
mach. The job is too €asy—no heavy 
Iting. So Ueberroth 18 looking for 
fopicthing to do, a problem he can 
rerk up a sweat on, aload he can feel 
in bis back, 

That problem js drugs. Not just for 
vaseball, or even Sports ia general, 
No, we're talking big bail-yasti now: 
‘he schouls, offices, jactories, the na. 
tion's streets, its homes, even that 
discreet little has under the socks 
in your dresser drawer. Peter Y. 
Ueberroth wants to stamp cut drugs 
in America. ‘And, of course, he's gota 
plan. That's why the trip to a night 
Kame in Houston starts with a break. 
fast speech to 3 parents’ group in 
Washington, D.C. That’s why ithe 
seat on Ueberroth’s lest in the front 
row at the Astrodome is reserved for 
the Houston chief of police. That's 
why I'm tagging along across the con- 
tinent: we're foing to talk about 
drugs. That's why, even in our seais, 
as the anthem ended and the crowd 
cheered and [ turned to the commis. 
sioner to say: “} gee what you mean 
about the singer...” ail I saw was his 
no-wrinkle hack. He had turned to 
ask the chief of police: “What’s your 
biggesi problem, lack of funding?” 


Rr ies ape gee Se ot 
1. Drugs and the Man 
Q: Commissioner, do you have ary nwtion of 

whal it feels like to be “high”? 

Ueherreth: I'm not ROINg to vet into that i 
don’t think it’s appropriate... 

Q: Well, suu'd want to know what i? ts vou're 
1) against and... 

Ueberroth: And I'm not going to get into it 
fecause } don't like the question that comes 
after it, and the next one, and all the ques- 
Uons that fallow, 

OS Well, ver were in high school in Caii- 
Jornia in the 50 Didy;'t any of your friends 
kel high? 

Ueberroth: Sure. But it didn't concern me 
much because it wasn't very pervasive. 
Marijuane was available. but by the ume | 
could etford it, ! had virtually no interest. | 
had sterted smohiny cigarettes and was Jos- 
ing my fcholarship to callese, so} gave up 
sinoking, and tii Pretty much ehmmmared 


be onsen 
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Ueberroth: From the Olympics to biseball to Commissioner of America? 


any other interest at the time. But there 
wus no yreat moral judgment involved. [ 
didn’t say this is some sin. | kind of looked 
the other way. 

0): Su. chen did drags become an issue for 
sau? When did liwy become x" ‘problem? 
Ueberroth: Well, at the Ui-mpics, we had 
to test all the athletes .it the games. What I 
found was that tus country did not have a 
single internutionally recounzed drug-test- 
ing facility. Atthe Luke Placid Winter Olym- 
pics, they hid te send the:: sumples up to 
Canada. Se we built the first inb in this coun- 
try at UCLA. So that’s where the real inter: 


est siarted, 

Q: Butauren tes drugs did nat become for 
yon an iwsute Langer then, ay, security or any 
other prihlem, Wiser did tat happen for you? 
Ctearriy drags morsel ust Ur Uke nia. 
Ucberruth: Web. Jet me tisnk about the 
ingver date. !t happened after T came to 
baseball and started tu gather infomiator 
abeatthe drugs in professional spurts. And 
cealized weil demig “he Pittsburgh tnal that 
we had 2 real prodlem. Basic slly, you lad to 
be blind not to know that society as a whole 
wus having a problean, so baseball players, 
with their leisure ume, with money, with all 


il 


the other things, were obviously more Sus- 
ceptible than most of the gcneral public. As 
[ve done many times, [underestimated the 
probiem by a large margin I ranked it as 
probicm number three in a total, maybe, of 
four, but quietly | began to get information 
from various organizations and independent 
medica! people. 

Q: Peopie who had worked for the clubs? 
Ueberroth: No, they had worked with indi- 
viduals, not directly with the clubs. Then I 
wus visited by some very recenily retired 
pls ers, players who had played the year 


before or had just been released. Basically 
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and hit it, don't let it hit you first. And 
this counsel underlies his own oif- 
the-record twitches. Ueberroth 
will forge ahead on the troc when he 
thinks he is saying anything that 
leads toward his goal. The rawment he 
is asked about anything cise—his 
fevlings, for instance, or details of a 
Story that might endanger his airns—- 
the moment he is asked to react, he 
tries to go off the record, F ailing that, 
he'll dig in his heels and sav, simply: 
“J don't know,” 

When he had me turn off the tape at 
the Regency, to talk about what really 
happened in Washington, it was with 
a heavy air of cx mnfidentialiw. In fact, 
he had no bombs to drop, mostly a list 
of high officials who bad heard 
Ceberrotis's drug plan. Mus’ of their 
Hames got onto the tape in subse- 
quent sessions, anyway. The upshot 


of the story was, he did well enough 


with the cabinet to get meetings with 
Nancy Reaan, and then with the 
President. But on the conduct of those 
meetings, Ueberroth dug in his heels 
absolutely. He simply refused to para- 
phrase them, or even describe them. 
Conversations with the Chief Execu- 
tive were “papal,” he said. “You just 
don't talk about them.” It turned oul, 
this was Ueberroth at his most proic- 
tive. For his drug plan begins with the 
President. Without the President, 
there is no plan. 


Tl. Drugs and the Plan 
Ueberroth: !t ali has to Start with a rallying 
cTy from the President, and he has to say: 
“Were going ta make war on drugs. It's rat 
patson. We hate it. We're going to yet rid of 


it, We're yous to War against drugs. and 
We're going to Win.” The plin really hus two 
[mas i ONG partis goverment action agaist 
“ic supply of drugs, and the other-—the de- 
mand side. - shouldn't be the povernmment’s 
Problem at all. } Lebeve that can be done, 
ana done better, without any by govern. 
ment-handout programs. If there's ever LO- 
ing to be any meaningtul prowess, the 
Presxicnt is going to have ta say ta the pri- 
Vite Sector and Uhe grass roots in this coun- 
try: “It's your fault. It’s your problem.” We 
must #8 4 peuple stop kids from domg 
drugs. whether they're new designer drugs 
Of Cocaine —-which ts the epidemic now—or 
Whitever, we've got to stop them fram do- 
ing it. Thus is basic. | remember heanng the 
Mexicans argue their point: they mamufie- 
ture the drugs, but we're the drugsiore. We 
buy and ingest this stuff. We have to shaft 
the responsibility from @ yovernment-spend- 
mg program to a program where we jot ats 
tated and io something about it. It haste bei. 
top navonal prionty. Now, specifically... 

Q: Why don't sou hegon with the nist hate, tie 
supply side, sence wng Say it has te start 2th 
the President ang Lovernment action, 
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Ueberroth: Well, both sides have to start 
with the President. That's the point, be- 
cuis¢ tallying the private sector would fail if 
it was done on its own. But if you want to 
rally the private sector because you're on 
sr was with planes inte Tripoli against 
Leonel Qaddafi, they'd say."Right. all right, 
whatever you need, Mr. President!" It 
reeds to be that kind of initiative. But spe- 
evically, on the supply side, I've listened to 
experts in hterally every branch of gavern- 
meni, and fron all walks of fife, from Jaw en- 
forcement to education, and the problem 
is that the supply is growing so fast that 
any attempt to caich it at the border, or 
have policemen interdict it by catching 
the dealers an the sucet, is going tr be inef- 
forte, ond very costly. It just won't get the 
fot done. We have to cut the suraly of i- 
hwal drugs drastically. which to nie means 
4 fohation ur suse kind of eradication of the 
yhaits, ttore they're harvested ino poison. 
Once they're harvested and refined, it's too 
CUSY tO Carty, it's tuo easy to hide. and it's 
‘© easy lO get into the school systems of 
eur coumry. : 

Q: So defoliation Just for starters? Where? 
Mexico? Colombia? .. 

Ueberroth: All they have to really dois get 
Ure Doliviaris and the Colombians —excuse 
me, the Peruvians and the Bolivians. They 
grow 95 percent of the [coca] crop. It 
worked in 1971, wien they went !o get 80 
percent of the opium-poppy crop in Turkey, 
and it just dned up the world supply. And it 
worked fur years and years. and it never 
really gut a head of steam ou. evuin. And it 
wash't aivwhere near as bad a <TOp as co- 
Caine is for this country... You know, {PBI] 
Director {Willkam) Webster told me [that] 
When he took the job, he didn't pul cocaine 
the top ten problenis he was facing. 
Now it’s problem number une, two, three, 
and tour... 

Q: So, suppose mer planes are on their way ta 
fencond Bolivia. What next? 

Ueberroth: The call to arms te the private 
Sector in this counury to go to work on the 
deinand side. They have to be accountable 
ip their own arcas, and | mean everybody. 
Rugh: now, nubody is avountabic. Parents: 
they have todo nme sar be afraid tor their 
kids. Thes lave to educate themselves to 
hu head to head with their kis on drugs, 
Parents’ groups have to du more than com- 
Pla. Gey have to deved "real pragrams 
that get tu the parents bi their communities, 
Education: you know, the head of the New 
York City schools came to nic to ask for 
help. Labor has not made one strong state- 
ment that ive heard, hes not iaken any 
sand at all. Labor was the most fective 
tuo! to fight communism in this country. 
Nuw labor's position has “OL to be: “We're 
en the offense, we're gone to fight 
druys...." Business: | never talk to the cor- 
Poraie sector without saying, telling them, 
thes are the worst villains in this. They have 
to take tie jead, and they haven't. They 
have tomehe a statement, and they have to 


ws 
o” 


make a major contribution. Not only in they 
own businesses. They also have to pay fo 
the curriculum and the materials for educa. 
tion. They have to use the SUPPOT systems 
thai they already have in advertising and 
media to make a major change in the at. 
tude of kids in the country, because ths § 
where the real battle... 

Q: Hor are they supposed to change the att. 
tude of the country? 

Ueberroth: Well. the attitude of the youn: 
people in this country. The same way die. 
chine people's atiitude ta buy their mus. 
viduos, to buy their blue jeans and their f s 
loods. What has to be dons: is, you get Ux 
hundred major advertisers in tis country 
ite biggest advertising budyvets, and Vou 
say to them: “Look, I want 4 percent ut 
your advertising budget to yu to anudr:. 
ads.” And this is not public-service ads a: 
4:00 in the morning. This is pald advertis. 
ing. as guod as their ads for their top prod 
uct lines fur people of that age group. And 
it’s good business for them. Because if thes 
don't get rid of drugs in this country, they're 
not going to have anybody to sell to. 
They're noi gong to have very good mar- 
kets, And they have to be accountable, and 
their ad departments and agences are ac- 
countable for results, just like they are 
when they're selling cars or clothes or sofi 
@rinks or anvthing else. This is not a pep ral- 
ly, a giant, nationwide pep rally. It's sonie- 
thi:g that has to be ingrained in our countrys 
for a lot of years to come-~if we care. 

Q: How about... 

Ueberroth: And incidentally, this would be 
the largest advertising budget in the histon: 
of the world, and there’s a very teresting 
offshoot that you right not tke to agree 
with, or understand. But I believe it would 
havea very interesting effect on the media, 
They're corporations. They'd have to do 
the same. They'd have to make a comumit- 
ment. And i think they would... 

(Q: Stare, thes d get up and march, 
Ueberroth: Right, they would. 

Q: Su, this job we're baling: ahond, do you ever... 
Ueberroth: What job? 

Q: Drug cur. 

Ueberroth: There is no job, and T don't 
think it's in the best interest of the ROVE 
ment to have a drug ezar. 

Q: Well, vor serene dup mvlead. which was: 
I G fonally Rezaed nd what un wee PUEDE for. 
Ueberroth: Well, I screwed it up. Andi! ] 
dict, dict correctly, positively, and il de « 
Ole Mule hile in case the tape didn’t heer st. 
@: Su you dint't want the yoh? 

Ueberroth: | don't think there should be or 
is ayob. And my involvement in Gus thing ts 
really trying to fight druys and hos nothing 
ty de with any personal goals. I find mysek 
Ina position to be able to doit, and | doit. 
(2: AL night, let's nol dicker about the word 
job. There's something you want tu dv. I 
wendd reqrare thal sonie aulliurity be vest din 
son, Lecrense you couldn't just stort doing tt 
SOM Nour ottice Fight non 

Ucberroth: No. { dont want to de any- 
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! thing. | d like to see something done. 

. Q: But would you agree thal there are pre- 
! clous few peop!s whn are ina posttion tv do it? 
' And yo are? 


Ueberroth: I'm one of some—a very few, 
{ thunk, is correct... 


’ I think | can save a lot of time here 
' by summarizing the rest of this dance. 


There's a job to be done, but it's nota 
job, and if it is a job, he doesn’t want 


it. Of course, if they came to him and 
_ made hit doit...well, then... 


This, too, is classic Ueberroth, the 


' ever-reluctant salesman, He didn't 
want the baseball jub, or the Olven- 


pics job either. This is his natural ne- 
Sotinting stance. It's he who has to be 
convinced. It's his decision on which 
matters pend. That way, even with 


his hands idle at his sides, it’s he 
' who's leading the dance. 


But people misiake him who see in 


‘ these rondos a grand Machiavellian 
' gyre in the White House that winds 
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him up. In fact, they uaderestimate 
_him, because Ueberroth needs no 
. grand scheme. His freal strength lies 


in h:. instincts; they operate con- 
stantly and without his having to 
plan. He could no more cede the lead 
on this drug plan than he could take 
the wrong chair ut breakfast. He 
could no more Jet slip a needless slur 
about sem dork in Weshington than 


_ he could leave dhe Houston police 


chiefin peace through nine innings in 
the Astrodome. There are manage- 
ment books to teach the rest of us 
avout “networking.” But for Ueher- 
roth, th's is. life itself. He alruudy 


‘Seems to know every rich white man 


in A.werica—or at least, they know of 
One anu or When he wants sume- 
thing done, he calls up “the top vuy" 
and, together, they “cut to the 
bottom line.” 

Charasense, wily, when the dance 
is dune on the drug plan, what he 


_ Wants is a+ toll gronp of top guys con- 


vened under the "resident's wing. 


Then within that group. Ueberroth 


will simply trus: his instincts. Cream 
rises, afte: tl. ind authority would 
likely devolve to hina becuuse he 
would make sure to kuow more, to be 
ready, to stay one step ahead. 

Of course, if that should happen, if 
responsibility should fall to him, he'd 
have to ayk the bas. bat] owners for 
lime off to do the job. So T asked him, 
one day, if he'd cleared it with 
the owners. 

“Oh, yes," he said. “Abour ayear 


ito, 


. TO.The Ultimiaie Solution 


Q: Mavie Reagan's pat Somubady be iter... 
Ueberroth: He does. Georg: Bush is ina 


better position by a thousand yards—if he’s 
given the direction by the President. 

Q: Okey, suppose President Reagan, seeing 
that his task now is to leave some political leg- 
acy, Says, “I'm gong to do something Sor my 
frend George Bush.” And he, from our 
house te your house, with Nancy at his side, 
throws his ann around George and says, 
“George, i'm giving you the nation’s future. 
You are going to be the man to rid this countn 
of drugs.” And Bush says, “Thank you very 
much, Mr. President,” takes two steps to his 
nught, and ines his arm around you and savy, 
“Peter, a keavy burden rests upon your capa- 
ble shoulders, I'm &iving vou the private sec- 
lor on drugs.” Now what are you going to do? 
Ueberroth: You're painting a humorous 
scenario. ] will do anything that I can du 
within niy skills, abilities, power. I mean. in 
the context of the scenario you painted, I'd 
say, “Okay.” I'd say, “Let's go.” But in so 
many words, I've toid that to everybody in 
government who asks me the same ques- 
tion-~and they virtually all asked... If that 
Scenario would go further, what he'd need 
to do is call on a small group, sevenor elev- 
en, some number like that. And then, who- 
ever is the natural leader, let him emerge. 
And I would probably emerge as the person 
to doit. Get a cross section of, say, ten oth- 
er leaders on the corporate side, and get it 
done. Not dissimilar to what I think was a 
heck of a job that Lee [lacocea] did with the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Q: But no committee of white men is going 
dinun to Peru with machetes. How is that go- 
mg to get donc? 

Ueberroth: It would be done by govern- 
ment action. The government can take 
vhatever role it wants to. They can work 
out a way to buv the crop and destroy it., 
They may have to do it by tough bargaining. 
They may have to consider this kind of agn- 
culture an aggressive act. I'm not going to 
tcll them the most diplomatic and forceful 
Vay to get it done. But to think that two 
countries thet are not major players in the 
world scent: van supply the world with co- 
cazie, and we watch in happen—and call 
them allics—it’s not to be believed. It's un- 
iceeptabl- inexcusable, 

Q: How would you :tart-—cut off aid? 
Ueberroth: Certainly cutting offaid. Or an- 
other plan that | played with and discussed 
with certain officials is to increase the aid. 

money involved is still not much corn- 

pared to the economic consequence of 
drugs in this country. You could quadruple 
aid, but suspend it until we achieved a satis- 
twtary relationship vis-ii-vis the growing of 
coca plants. Su aid would be quadrupled and 
sitting there in a big pot, building. gaining in- 
terest, and tt would be of importance to 


those two countries, but they wouldn't get 


the first pexny until we got rid of the 
cocy plants. 

QQ: Compared with the $1.7-billion cost of the 
Liest onkdneg bill, what do you think it 
wind take ta compensate Pent, Bohtria, and 
Coloming for ther tntal coca cron? 


{ieberroth: I think it would cost a fraction if 
you do it it a campesino's level, if that’s who 
theyre worried about, these poor farmers 
who won't make a living. Of course, these 
poor farmers were farming sumething else 
unl recently, so they did make their living 
quite well. 

Q: And if our government were to buy the 
crop. without helicopters or troops, itd still 
cust less * 

Ueberroth: I'm convinced it would cu + 
pennies on the dollar. I don’t have in front of 


me the grass ns'enal products of these 


countnes, but it’s not all that unpressive a 
numbe: Those nations have a combined 
populaison smaller than the state of Califor- 
ma’s. The economy ct a maior county in Cal- 
Horne: wil be larger than the economy of 
these cuuntncs. Yet we sit there and le: it 


happen. And there are a Jot of guvernment 
officials in the vanous countries invelyer ac 


in sume Ways it's [ke a Qaddafi, a state 
that’s warmung :iunst the United States. 

Q: So ther’s precedent sor government action 
aga.nst then? 

Veburroth: Well, I think there's a bluff that 
can be cc... I ths is just a crimina! le- 
ment anc the government people aren't in- 
velved, thea help us get rid cf it——novw, un- 
deriine, exclamation point. Neu! 

Q: Se, #1 understand correctly vine would 
give then: a simivic chence: Our Air Force ts 
connng. Doses want your trogps on tie chop- 
pers or ours? 

Ueberroth: | wen't ao that far, lo sav it de- 
mand. miu: 
nore importe it than any aid or military cid 
regarding Nicaragua. That's a politic al 
choice, and political intervention, but 
they're not providing the poison to}: mil- 
bons of our hids. 

Q: How about Calsfornia’s number-one ; gor 
cultural product. marijuana? Foie can we 
expect the Gultvians fo know what ti ne dis 
going on in their mountains if we can't get 
the manjuana out of our backyards? 
Ueberroth: We have the same situliit. ca- 
p.bilty to identify that crup where it is, and 
that's part of the call to arms. You know, 
We've gol to slop it in our own country, and 
that’s very doable and, properly dune, it's 
nO reel cost. 

Q: Why? 

Ueberroth: Because every summer we 
have these wonderful encampments of No- 
tiunal Guard. How much better would they 
feel i, instead of plaving war games, they’ ‘d 
be getting :omething done that's going 
to be helpful to their kids? ‘Uhat would be 
really good. 

Q: So while you're eradicating nex! year's co- 
caine in Bolivia, you're eradicating next 
year's manjuana in California? 

Ueberroth: And in Hawaii and else- 
Wwhere—at virtually no cost... You know, 
there are billions of dotlars thrown at 
projects hy the government. and almost 
without cx: otion they've feed. Or they 
succeed in suct.a small way, compared with 
the money spent, they right as. well not 


s acvon. What I'd say is it’s - 


have done it 

Q: So the rest of your program is supposed to 
be without government cosi. 

Ueberroth: it will work better without any 
guvermment cost. Because as soon as you 
get government cost you get government 
regulation, And you can't go fast enough. I 
learned that in the Olympic games. If ! 
wanted to build a little stadium, I'd work 
through a cn» und get three bids, and they'd 
all be in the $17, $14, $19 million range. I'd 
RO out to some unincorporated county area 
and get a private contractor to bid on the 
same job, and it would cast $4 million. So 
the private sector can take the demand 
side, with government encouragement and 
okay. Labor would have to be rlhed, Thev 
Lave not made 4 powerful statement... 

Q: What do yen actualls want labor ta do? 
Ueberroth: I'd want then: to take on the 


responsibility of ndding their membership 


oi tegral drugs. 
2: Well, how? 
Ueberroth: How? There are simple an- 
swers arid complicated answers. | wouldn't 
want to have to tell them. They know how 


to deal with tneir membership. They know - 


how to be effecuive. They have responsibil- 
ity t. the health and welfar- of their mem- 
bership. Sumebody who's doing egal 
drugs is guilty of killing himself and pay- 
ng Morey io srucinals who might be killing 
some xy else. So mt starts with saying. 
“We, the nz union, declare that illegal drugs 
are the biggest menace on. society, and we 


don't want anvone in our union who's going 


to commit crinies like that... 

Q: Okan, @ declaration. And then? 
Ucberroth: secondly, they get in and edu- 
cate their peavie from start to finish. They 


should probably pay for that. Then they 


have io make it know, ~there are no se- 
crets amung employees—that drugs will 
not be... We doit want a police state, we 
don't want a gestapo state. but... ; 
Q: Suppose there ts testimony that somebody 
ts ustng drugs Ls he out of the union? 
Ueberroth: | don't think so. But they’d 
better get him help or they‘re going to have 
a binger problem. !f they let him stay in, es- 
pecially im a union that has to do with pub- 
lic safety, 
crinunally negligent. And they know. Em- 
plovees know, 
Q: 2) the same tinie you would want every 
uesiness te save Tf you are not clean you are 
out the dear"? 
Ueberroth: Well, not clea. or out the 
door. {i's unfortunately not 2s simple as 
that. T think you give somebody a chance 
to recuver, you have an obligation to do 
that. A jot of pzople will say that's far tee 
liberal. But we've becn growing genera- 
tions of people thinking this is okay, it’s rec- 
reauunal and hip. There are some people 
who can't stop, so I think we have to try 
and help them. 
QQ: And tt fox cannot b¢ helped? 
Ueberroth: Well, tiere’s a difference— 
cannct 


ii my Opinion theyre being 


ve helped or will not be helped, If 


they won't be helped they're history. I think 
then they're saying, “I want to continue to 
commit a crime....” They want to continue 
to ruin their health and they want to contin- 
ue to conumit mayhem on society. Then, I 
think you open the door and jet them go. if 
they want to be helped but they can't, then! 
don't treat them more senousiy—-not a 
great deal more senously—than an alcohol- 
ic. You try, and sometimes you're going to 
fail. If you fail on some, so be it. 
Q: So business, besides paying the freight. 
would have to clean tp its own house. 
Ueberroth: Right. Each segment of soci- 
ety has to stand up and say: MWegal drugs are 
amenace. We don’t want them in our what- 
ever—our union, business, school. We don’t 
want anyone around us who uses drugs. We 
think they're vile, vicious, un-American. 
They ceuse crimes on our sisters and our 
brothers. Let's get nd of them. Companies 
have policies on the most mundane things. 
You get pobcies on chiropractors, on dress 
codes, Christmas giving, all kinds of poli- 
cies. Here’s an item that’s ripping the coun- 
try apart. and business looks the other way. 
If they find somebody, they quietly fire him 
and try to avoid a lawsuit. Stick him with 
somebody else. That’s what baseball used 
to do. Ifa guy had a pt ‘oblem, teams had a 
great solution—they’d trade him. 
Q: The Whitey Herzog solution... 
Ueberroth: You're speaking. You know 
I'm careful not to use names. 
Q: All right, let's talk timetable. Say Febni- 
ary 1, U.S. helicopters bearing Bolivian and 
Peruvian ircops descend on those coca 
lds. 


fields... 
Ueberroth: The minute they, started, the 


President has to call on the private sector, 
he's got to call or, a labor panel, a business 
panel, an education panel, and a couple of 
others, maybe a religious panel. And say 
to each... 

Q: Okay, but clearly, he'd have to have that 
arranged before he goes oul and... 
Ueberroth: He could have it arranged. It's 
sitting there somewhere already. I've been 
advocating it. 

Q: You meas: it’s sitting there because vou 
handed it to him, didn't you? in writing? 
Ueberroth: Right. I made those kinds of 
proposals in writing and I've continued to 
make thein.... You don’t ask the private 
sector te get involved unless there’s a real 
emergency. Well, I think there's an emer- 
gency. That’s my whole point. 

@: And unless you mean io win... 
Ueberroth: Yes. It's not a Vietnam. ! 
mean, the moe thing is, 1 7 2 win. in eighteen 
months, you have a dramatic jump shift, and 
then you get the momentum going. 

Q: What's the jump shiftater eighteen months? 
Ueberroth: Supply has dried out. It's been 
confiscated or used up. You've got 2 long 
time before they get geared up in any other 
country, and anyway it wouldn't be the 
same. That stuff doesn't grow very weil in 
many varts of the world, number one. Num- 
ber two, countries would see that it’s not fa- 
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* vorable f° them, that we didn't think it was that this drug plan isn’t for for even 


. 


At supply. and you're after he younger gencra- 
mal hon. What lo yute do about the thousands # Cleaning un baseball as a family show | 
fig users whi are ter out somewhere mm the for evervbody, just as his friends at 


the streets, having withdrawal 


nice. And you could get a iot done... the 
ee way they can briny out a prodict 
that’s virtually unknowm, and in 2 few 
months. everybody knows about it. Phe 
youth in ths country have chosen to spend 
over fre hours watching television svery 
day. f's an attentive wudicnce, an casy-to- 
tence audience, So we could do it usicy 
every technique. from: superstars to music 
to innuendo. Every skil that’s available. If 
we have the best budget, we can obviousiy 
afford to do it nght. 

Q: So. ut that point, we've slaried dr-ing sp 


pene vatuiudl shift? 

Vebercoth: ‘There vill be casualties and 
the casualties are going to be casualties any- 
way. The users—the majority of them— 
are peaple «who are pleased by drugs, and 
drugs . cre peut of their life, but they're not 
yet chem scally dependent, where they've 


fost control, They're going to be very ut- 


happy that their playtime has been taken 
away. They're also going to have to realize 
that it's very cruninal. And they're going to 
be getting vider. Those who are--the 
smaller percentage-—-who are shivering in 
spinptonis, 
some may die, some may get help. | think 
you try and be as humane as possible, and 
the vost of that can be borne through insur- 


ance and the rest, anyway. Because what 


this wouki do for the country, just fram z 
macroeconomic point of view, the unpzct 
would be untelievable. 
Q: Chay. let's tatk absui impact. Yin've 
talked ta experts about rehabilttution?.. 
Ueberroth: Right. Govemment-un, pri- 
Vaie sector-tun, expensive, cheap, <I uf 
therm. to get 2 feel for the recevery rate. 
What chance do we have? What's peppen- 
ing? Who's brining these kids mm? What 
ayes are they? What are the probieins? 
QQ: What is te recevery rate? Are we talking 
ubeut, say, 1, 20 percent, or can people be 
resa ied if they ave treated? 
Ucberroth: Well, { get a lot of diferent 
opiiuns, Ne opinion that I've heard Hots up 
1 *4) percent. 
Q: 50 if somebody has a real problem now, no 
mutter what programs we haye, basically 
more thar ha iffare going down the tubes. 
Ueberroth: Yes, in some form or another. 
Look. it's not a pleasant predicament. but I 
would not have them be the highest piion- 
w.l would put out the fire befure you werry 
too much avout those whe have alresdy 
been burned, Period. 


At this point, [ asked Ueberroth, 

“Well, then, who are you saving?” 

But he said all he wanted to do was 
stop Acrim ‘against our children. 


furied a sain: Who i is this for? Buthe — Q: Hove abous she tile Citten? ee 
jusz looked at me in confusion. We Ueberrota: Well...i think I'm a good cute , 
were nussing signals, and it was my zen. [think (hove een. And am news. And , 
mistake. | reahzed only gradually willbe. So... sve. O 
st 


against) any people I might knew— | 
any individuals at ail. It is a macro- - 
solution to 2 macropreblem, and | 


Ueberroth doesn’t want to fool with 
eases. 


1 realized only later that Ueberroth | 
likes the dru. problem because, in his | 
view, it's evervbody's problem, to! 
which he'll supply w solution that is. - 
solution, just as his Dis- | 3 


everybody's 
ney World package cours were for ev- 


erybody in America, and Uie Wolper-: 
esque Glympic pageants were for & 
everybody with a TV, just as he’s : 2° 


USA Today bought this jet by invent- 


ing everybody's paper, just as this Hy- 


att is the hotel for everybody... Of | 2x 


course, one sees these issues clear 


and cool from above, locking down , 
the Hyatt’s thirty-story atrium from’ = 


the Presidential Suite... 


Ueberroth brooks no argument oa | 
whether his mucro dru plan actually - 


needs doing. From his perchin the cli- 
mate-controiled aerie, there is no ar- 


gument: Who is for drugs. after ali? 
His point: All right, if we're clean- 
ing up drugs, well, [can do it in | -y 


eighteen months. 


But it’s anciber question whether | 


people want it dove his way, with sat- 
ellites trained on this country, and 
National Guardsmen 


hunting the dreaded weed. (’That’s 


well within the President’s emergen- | 
* Ueberroth insists. | 
“That's tas whole p-emise. This is an ! 


cy powers, 


emergency.”) 

And it is still ij cother question why 
he thrusts hirusei/ forwird as tire des- 
ipmate d doer. 


lesked hi.n, finally, what were his 
“Tt doa’t have 


arabitions. He said: 
them in any practical sense, anv ani 
ditions personally... | guess Ura yo- 
ing to end up in commerce wiaia, be- 
cause ienjoy that. Lenjoy...” 


@ Lon not ashing vat for a career path, 1 
knot yeu don't havs way master plan. 
Ueberroth: Ambitions’... 
terent word. 

Q: Let's put Sus way, Waal would yo like 
ta have on your ionibsane? 


Ueberrech: Let's leave tom bstones wut of | 


this. Wiat’s unportant to me? fs thet b+t- 


want them to have a good running stint with 
their bves, and... 
thinking about it... 


as national po- | 
lice, tramping through our backyards, 


Try a dit- : 6p 


I don't spend mucii ume 4G 


? hed HE AK eee No fe 
ye is why. ik takes fwelve jong ¥ 
Ktpate: ret ck4 


ter? He yeu ask what's important, Td sav f Ae rie! 


wart to be cespected by my child en. and! § 


if ape hd} wu 
te ‘ ePaltsundtys: hancts 
 Oesharten: ihe totes 


eae 


rhe 7 


was 


sat | Hartford stag gives up bachelorhood 


NCE GROUP, Hartford, Conn., 
‘tag logo a family to keep it com- 
i commercials, to air on ABC-TV 
ag will be joined by a doe anda 
s will highlight the growth and 
~w “family” and simulated acci- 
stag alone is present. Hartford is 
re Insurance Co., and affiliates in 
rope. McCaffrey & McCall han- 
ount... 


1 huge potential for any marketer 
a satisfactory remedy, concludes 
orp., New York, from a survey on 
ns. About 7% of Americans suffer 
bout the same number as suffer 
rat latter market in comparison 
consumers indicate they would 
7 remedy to eliminate or control 
irvey that examined 83 different 
g and split skin to stretch marks 
s available from Consumer Re- 


E CO., Cincinnati, is shipping its 
y lotion into East and West Coast 
ational rollout. Ad support in the 
ate. this inonth, out of Benton & 


‘OY CO., division of Warner Com- 
ew products included in its 
t ad budget will be Magic Sound 
set with cassettes, Fiddlesticks, 
1aracters as Superman, Batman, 
» Incredible Hulk, preschool- 
ole and Dolly Pops plastic fashion 
witz & Lawson is the agency for 


sompany... 


AMERICAN FOOD PRODUCERS are letting the im- 
ports take over the luxury end of the business, according 
to “Checkout,” a newsletter published by Marsteller Inc. 
While the market is sending out signals that it is ready 
for high-priced items—specialty food consumption has 
been up 20% annually for the last five years—major 
American food marketers have been reluctant to ven- 
ture beyond the mass market, notes the newsletter . .. 


TO ILLUSTRATE its interest in fitness and health, Per- 
rier has funded a study on the subject among Americans. 
Conducted by Louis Harris & Associates, the study 


_ found that 59% of American adults participate in atleast 


one athletic activity. According to the study, mostactive 
people do not lose weight, are just as likely to smoke as 
nonactive people and need the same amount of sleep as 
nonactive types... 


TOPPING TEEN LISTS of most admired celebrities are 
Bob Hope for men and Barbra Streisand for women in 
Seventeen magazine’s poll. Runners-up named by the 
teen age girls are John Travolta and Carol Burnett. For- 
mer President Gerald Ford ranked twelfth, but Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter couldn’t even crack the top thirty. 
Poll appears in this month’s issue. . . 


IT HAD TO HAPPEN DEPT.: A monthly news journal 
devoted to the adult business market (pornography 
shops and massage parlors) published its first issue in 
February. Called TAB Report, the monthly is a compen- 
dium of stories on national and international adult busi- 
ness trends. TAB is priced. by RPE Associates, Wash- 
ington. Display ads are priced at $60 percolumninch... 


PREPARING TO RIDE a trend in household and com- 
mercial decor, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, is halting pro- 
duction ofits wallpaper and other thin wall coverings. It 
will concentrate on its heavier coverings, such as tex- 
tured vinyl and the like. Carr Liggett Advertising, Cleve- 
land, will spread the word... 


“Another World” expands to 90 minutes on March 5 (AA, 


Advertising Age, February 26, 1979 


NBC-TV has decided that, when Procter & Gamble’ 


Jan. 29), the half-hour series that must depart is Merv 
Griffin Productions’ “Jeopardy.” At that time, the net - 
will have game shows from 9 a.m. (EST) till noon, when 
three hours of soap operas begin... 


SENTRY HARDWARE’S old soldier will be mustered 
out and replaced by a new logo bearing little resem- 
blance to the Revolutionary War hero standing guard so 
many years at Sentry’s 4,500 stores and dealers. Babcock - 
& Schmid Associates, logo designers, Bath, O., are 
fashioning the new symbol for the Cleveland-based 
company, ‘to be introduced to Sentry executives meet- 
ing April 15 at Bal Harbour, Fla. Palm & Patterson, 
Cleveland, is developing the industrial advertising, in- 
cluding a 24-page insertion in hardware publications in 
July. Marschalk Co. will create ads for tv and for national 
consumer magazines .. : 


MARVEL COMICS GROUP, New York, said such com- 
ics book superheroes as Spider-Man, Incredible Hulk,: 
Captain America and Ms. Marvel will star in tv shorts as. 
of spring, offering advice within children’s programs on 
proper health and nutrition habits, safety and good citi- 
zenship. Michael McCurdy, senior vp, Planned Commu- 
nications Services’ PCS Films unit, is in charge of pro- 
duction, syndication and sponsor sales of these 
featurettes... 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING SERVICE, Washington, 
said that nearly 31,600,000 tv households gave public tv 
its greatest fall opportunity during Nov. 6-12, including 
17,400,000 homes in prime time despite the commercial 
nets’ fall stunting. PBS said a special Nielsen analysis 
found that “Masterpiece Theatre’s” “The Duchess of 
Duke Street” (Mobil Corp.) was its highest rated prime 
timer, topped only by the 1977 “Upstairs/Downstairs.” 
“Sesame Street” and “Electric Company” remained 
PBS’ top-rated over-all. 


BBDO studies Americans’ ‘me-first’ sentiment 


family to eat together, yet alone 
tune in together,” he said. 

But that interest in “persona- 
lized media” offers opportunities 
for new products. “Resalability 
and flexible furniture and life 
styles are not problems. They’re 
opportunities,” Mr. Light insisted. 
“You can get very rich understand- 
ing how to personalize a home.” 

Based on other BBDO research, 
Mr. Light predicted a boom in the 
number of specialty stores and a 
corresponding pruning of depart- 
ments in retailing operations. “De- 
partment stores will either give up 
toys or be forced to carry a full 
line,” he said. 

Mr. Light also pointed to catalog 
- sales as “the fastest growing form 
of retail in America.” He antici- 
pates that more stores will rely on 
catalogs, and that soon more items 
will be available through the m: 
than on the.racks. # , 


American life and marketing, in- 
cluding retailing, new products 


New YorK—That more Ameri- 
cans now unabashedly say “I love 
me” is setting the stage for what: and advertising styles. To do this, 
can be a giant marketing revolu- BBDOisasking staffers to do indi-' 
tion. vidual research projects that aim to 

So thinks BBDO exec vp Larry “challenge conventional wisdom,” 
Light. Convinced that the country according to Mr. Light. 
has swung from a “we” sentiment Preliminary data from one proj- 
toa“me” oriented one,thedirector ect suggests that a large but “ig- 
of marketing and media services nored minority” of women prefer 
for the fourth largest U.S. agency the old-fashioned romantic man 
wants to find out how this affects who shelters them over the new- 


feeling good about themselves isa 
crime,” Mr. Light told ADVERTISs- 
ING AGE. “They’re no longer guilty- 
about having fun, enjoying their 
jobs, their families or even the 
commute.” 

A slew of products has emerged 
to cater to this new self-absorption: . 
A magazine devoted exclusively to 
self-occupation, designer clothes 
(“because society says it’s okay to 
treat yourself well’) “self centers” 
fashioned mantheycharacterizeas in department stores, the fitness 
less dominant, ambitious and ag- mania (‘an army of people running 

: THE gressive. That data, if confirmed, through the streets in their under- 
may stimulate more ads witharo- wear’’), appliances to heat single 

NATIONAL mantic appeal. doughnuts or slices of pizza and 
ANTHEM 


ITSTILLHITS 
p HOME when 


sung by. 
Rocco Scotti 


y fan of professional baseball knows, The Star Spangled 
* can Still pull the heartstrings and send shivers up and 
spine when it is sung by the master. Rocco The 
ran heb Nalisbenesty embiem i ec fall arbre 
on spine-ting ing when Rocco Scotti g 

oes Rabel caste apetley 


* proceedings at the Baseball Hall of Fame, a vivid 
surge of patriotism overtakes the audience. 
Minutes pass before things can get u: . His 
reputation is spreading and because of him, 

the national anthem is experiencing a true 
“rebirth. His recent 45 r.p.m. recording of The Star 
“ Spangled Banner makes a great advertising 
aiveawav for sales promotion. On the flinsideis Rocco's 


DECALS 


ALL TYPES & IRON ON 


Suk Screen ® Litho © 4 Color 
Pressure Sensitive © Water Mount 


MIDWEST DECALCOMANIA CO. 
Manufacturers 
1102 W. Washington Chicago, IL 60607 


(312) 829-0145 


“People no longer think that even a variety of adult education 
© courses on understanding the self. 
M exi Cc a | What they’re striving for, said 
n nn Mr. Light, is to feel a sense of ac- 
complishment. This creates anew 
tests e ntrees “I did it myself market,” a market: 
i he considers apart from the 
2 s smaller do-it-yourself market.. 
in St. Louis Pillsbury cake mix ads, for exam- 
ple, tals: advantage of the oppor- 
St. Louis—Mexican Inn Chili tunity, he said. They offera way for 
Products, which has focused on é baker to score a personal suc- 
food service and institutional mar- ess. So, too, do Campbell soup 
kets for over 50 years, is enterir, ads, which advise the cook how to 
the growingretail marketforM/"i- create an original covered dish 
can foods. . supper that draws compliments. 
The company is launching into On the home front, Mr. Light dis- 
test market hereafulllineoffrozen misses home entertainment cen- 
Mexican entrees.Includedarebeef ters as “an idea whose time will 
burritos, beef tamales, beef taco never come. You can’t even get a 
filling, sauce and chili with beans. 
The line, carrying the Mexican Inn 
brand, is expected on retail shelves 
in two to three weeks. The package 
touts that the products are “Mexi- 
can food made for American 
= énetae tf 


The New England Journal of Medicine 
is FIRST CHOICE of physicians when 


By COLBY COATES 


New Yorx—John Blair & Co. is 
close to beginning national satellite 
distribution of tv spot commer- 
cials, probably by early 1980 “so we 

t can enjoy all that luscious political 
business,” says John Bray, Blairvp 
: in charge of the space age project. 
ty Several months ago (AA, March 
26), Blair launched a test whereby 


Dandy newspaper award 
entries are sought 

Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
is accepting entries for its seventh 
annual Dandy award (dealer auto- 
motive newspaper display adver- 
tising). Ads covering an aspect of 
automotive deuler activity that 
have run during 1979 are eligible. 
Deadline for entries is Nov. 21. 
Send entries to the bureau at: 280 
N. Woodward Ave., Suite 206, Bir- 
mingham, Micn, 48011 
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Impulse Designs 
Box 44-Encing CA S1216 
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name or face. 


bést atvantage. 


you. Do t now. 


HAVE A MEANINGFUL 
RELATIONSHIP 
WITH A CELEBRITY 


Yeu havent considered a total marketing 
Program for your chent until you've considerec’ 
utilizing the services and public appeal of a fam, 


And we're not talking about just any celeb: ° 
We're t2lking about the right person for the rig” ‘i 
product'or company. Like we said, ameaningful 
relationship that works to your client's 


\We've been orchestrating these marriages 
Succes ifully for years. We can dc it for you. too. 
Contact us. Let's talk about your needs. And we’ Wput 
you together with the right personality At no cost to 


T.V. Commerciats - Personal Appearances - 
Exhibitions/Endorsements - Sales Filmes - Promotions 
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30-secon4 spo. ommercials for 15 
different General Foods brands 
were distributed to 12 cities. 
Using time leased from the 
Hughes TV Network, Blair sent the 
spots out over Western Union's 
Westar satellite to Seattle, Sacra- 


three markets. 

From what Blair has learned 
from the experiment, “on a scale of 
10 I'd say we're ata nine interms of 
putting the service into effect ona 
national basis,” Mr. Bray said. 


® Results of the test, which began 
in mid- h and ended in early 
June, huve been passed on to Gen- 


BBDO finds 


By LEAH ROZEN 


New York—As the slow-moving 
gas lines in the East stretched 
longer and longer, BBDO's re- 
search department revved up its 
motor and made it first to the finish 
line with a report on changing con- 
sumer habits due to gus shortages. 


eral Foods and Ogilvy & Mather, its 
agency and spot. buyer. Another re- 
port has gone to Blair president 
Jack Fritz who must give the final 
go ahead for the project. 

As it now shapes up, the one 
thing standing between Blair and 
hanging out its “we deliver by sat- 
ellite” shingle is the cost factor. 

“The reality is that we havea pre- 
mium delivery service that must be 
made cost coinpetitive,” said Mr. 
Bray, still worl:ing on the numbers 
that will show what it costs Blair to 
run such an >peration and how 
much it can charge. 

Nevertheless, even if satellite 
transmission «fcommercials is ini- 
tially more costly than current dub- 
bing and shipping costs, Mr. Bray 
thinks the future is now as “agen- 


Blair on brink of spots-by-satellite move 


cies and advertisers are loc king for 
better ways of putting it all out 
there. When we announce we're in 
business the phone will ringoff the 
hook.” he predicted. 

Among the selling points of the 
Satellite service are guarar.teed in- 
stant delivery, complete traffic in- 
structions for stations and an in- 
stant makegood if Blair blows the 
transmission,” the Blair exec said. 

Moreover, the speed of delivery 
coupled with the performance of 
Space age computers will allow any 
agency to know immediately 
“who's got their ads and when they 
are running them.” 


® While at some future point Blair 
might choose to rent a sstellite 
transponder itself, Mr. Brsy said 
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the company would continue to 


* loving it” But the stations that 
participated in the test “lovec it 
even more,” he said. 


® The advantage for the stations is 
that they know what is coming 
down from the bird, when it's com- 


piecrecbrors array ter wees reams of 


Pending filings with the Federal 
Communications Commission and 


gas pains lead to less shopping 


Entitled “The Gas Crisis and the 
Fluctuating Consumer,” BBDO's 
research report is based on tele- 
phone surveys with female auto- 
mobile owner's living in major east- 
erm suburban areas. The interviews 
were conducted June 23, during a 
week when gas lines seemed end- 


SS. 

BBDO found more than 80% of 
the women felt the gas shortage 
had affected their lives, causing 
them to shop less frequently, to 
postpone purchasing nonessen- 
tials as well as to spend more time 
at home. 

“Advertisers must quickly 
reassess thew marketing plans to 
protect themselves against the 


Glass Packaging Institute is running trade ads built around a glass 
container success story. Agency is Dancer Fitzgerald Sample, New York. 
Schedule includes Food & Drug Packaging, Packaging Digest anc Super- 


changing buying patterns on 
today's gas-starved Americans,” 
the BBDO report says. 

With more Americans whiling 
awiuy the hours in their apertments 
or homes, BBDO’'s report predicts 
“increased consumer attention to 
media in the home, iz., tv, radio. 
magazines and newspapers.” 

BBDO is especially high on gas 
shortage benefits for newspapers, 
where it says “advertising will as- 
sume greater importance as con- 
sumers|comparison-shop through 
ads rather than store to store.” 

The agency also sees marketing 
opportunities for food manufactur- 
ers anc: packagers, particularly 
makers of snack items, beverages 


| 
Glass. : 
For he tasty 


market News. 


‘Our continuing advertising investments in the Union-Tribune confirm cur be 
ing cruise prospects in this imporsant Princess Cruises market.” 
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and convenience foods. The report 
also says there may be increased 
demznd for products with longer 
at-home shelf lives and larger 
package sizes. 

“The national advertiser should 
not forsake the neighborhood gen- 
eral store as it becomes a nearby 
stronghold for gas-conscious, but 
hungry, Americans,” the BBDO re- 
port advises. 

Additionally, the report forecasts 
that a nation of quasi shut-ins of- 
fers new opportunities for mar- 
keters of at-home sports equip- 
ment, do-it-yourself tools and 
home-improvement materials. 

Specifies of the survey include: 
87% of the women who had bought 
gas in the past week had waited in 
line, averaging 30 minutes; more 
than 60% said they were making 
fewer trips to the grocery store; 
50% said they were shopping for 
clothes less now: 67% reported 
Spending more time at home as a 
direct result of the gas squeeze. and 
30% said they were doing more en- 
tertaining at home. # 
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judgment.” 


® Mr. Rosenshine also recom- 
mends that advertisers shy away 
from emphasizing low prices. “If 
you become known through a re- 
cession as a cheapie, it’s hard to get 
away from that when people have a 
#$| . few more bucks and price isn't a 

ercslpssiy factor anymore,” he says, 
In the third and final article, 

“Managing 
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gional shifts to cut cost, ‘Sugges- 
tions include buying time during 
less expensive, low demand 
months and shifting from one day- 
part to another. 


® The article also notes that “Re- 
cession economics should make 
the fundamentals of geographic al- 
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Magazine’ offers hints for recession 


where brand sales are low but cate- i 


location all the more attractive.” It 
warns, however, that in balancing 
network and spot tv, advertisers 
“should protect, first, markets 
where brand sales and category 
sales are high. Markets where 
brand sales 


protected next. Only when these 
markets are covered should 
growth be looked for in areas 


and that the shorter spots generally 
cost only half as much. # 


account changes 
West Bend, Jenn-Air move to Y&R 


Working Woman, New York, to at 


West Beno, Wis.—West Bend di- 
vision of Dart Industries has 
moved its $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 
housewares and small appliances 
account to Young & Rubicam, Chi- 
cago, from Campbell-Mithun, Min- 
neapolis, following.a review that 
included the incumbent and 
Dancer Fitzgerald Sample, New 
York. 

Later in the week, Y&R also won 
Jenn-Air Corp.'s $2,000,000 con- 
vection oven account, beating out 


N W Ayer ABH, Benton & Bowles 
and Grey-North. Foote, Cone & 
Belding had resigned Indianapo- 
lis-based Jenn-Air after it acquired 
Raytheon Co.'s $9,000,000 Amana 


oO oving: 

Tony's Pizza Service, Marshall, 
Minn., to Bozell & Jacobs, Min- 
neapolis, for its $2,000,000- 
plus frozen pizza account. 
Carmichael-Lynch is the pre- 
vious agency. 


Daniel & Charles 


first agency. Epste! 

Portedly also willi gain the 
Georgette Klinger skin care- 
salon account. 9) )//7/}'" 


vertising & 
Services, New York, 
for El Pico coffee.!SAMS, a 


division of de Garmo Inc., suc- | « 


ceeds Inter-Americas Advertis- 

ing, NJ. |6, 

First Federal of Broward, Fort 
Lauderdale, a savings and loan 
institution with 21 offices 
throughout southern Florida, to 
Compton Advertising, New 
York, for its estimated $750,000 
account. The previous agency 


wee Mucci Associates, Fort - 


juderdale, . ; 
“Charles Greenberg & Sons to DFK 
Ad Inc., New York, for 
its new ABC Wide World of 


. Schindler Haughton Elevator 


Corp., Toledo, to. 


’ Chromally Farm & Industrial 
Equipment Co., Kewanee, IIl., 
Schubert 


from 


01 ‘ 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, to Abramson/- 
Himelfarb ljation’s Business, 
Washington Report and “It's 
. Your Business” syndicated tv 
; er agency I - 
~ man & Associates resigned-dur- 
~ ing an agency review. # 
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i and‘ 
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‘Science 
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product markets. 


1 Omni- 
is based at the W&W of- 


: | fices, 919 Third Ave. New York 
> L- 10022. 
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, & Zirbel, Cedar Rapids, Ia., - © 
Caldwell Advertising, Chi- 


lran advertising takes new direction 


By NANCY GIGES 


New YoRK—Though the ad busi- 
ness in Iran remains at a standstill, 
the managing, director of a major 
agency in Tehran is optimistic 
about the future because the gov- 
ernment wants to use advertising 
to get the country back on its feet. 

Freidoun Zandpour, managing 
director, Admen/BBDO, discussed 
advertising in troubled Iran during 
a visit here. Admen affiliated with 
BBDO last year. 

Mr. Zandpour said that the cen- 
tral figure in the Iranian takeover, 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
used a form of advertising 15 years 
ago by distributing anti-Shah cas- 
settes, posters and handbills. 
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In fact, he claimed, Islam is 
based on advertising in a sense 
since the prophet Mohammed was 
told to go and advertise (religion). 
“So advertising is not going to be 
banned,” he commented. 

He does think the government 
wants to make sure advertising 
doesn't take advantage of the peo- 
ple. The government, he said, be- 
lieves in the power of advertising 
and wants to channel it in a direc- 
tion that will aid the public. 


= Mr. Zandpour was one ofa group 
ofagency execs that has met witha 
government committee on adver- 
tising. He described the 
committee’s interest in advertising 
as “very favorable” although he 
noted its concern wiih ethies. 

He estimated the total ad busi- 
ness now at about 10% of what it 
was before the revolution. 

His agency, founded in 1970, had 
grown to $2,500,000 in billings by 
1977, For 1978, only $1,500,000 of 
the $4,000,000 in billings projected 
for that year ever materialized. For 
the past six months, Mr. Zandpour 
and his two partners, Norvik Be- 
glarian, finance and media direc- 
tor, and Artush Hammamchian, 


Pep ‘up your holidays with advertising in 
_.. Flower & Garden. Flower & Garden has a 


season's greenings. 
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spicy marketplace for Christmas seasoning: 
_> shome-owning, mail-order-buying, educated, 

urban eager for:product news. Plant your 
‘ad dollars in Flower & Garden... for some 


creative director, have been pro- 
ducing posters and other materials 
for various causes to bring in some 
money and “keep the agency’s 
spirit up.” 

The agency exec expects to re- 
tain all of his majorclients: Canada 
Dry soft drinks; Hoover vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines; 
Colgate-Paimolive’s Colgate den- 
tal cream, Ultra Brite toothpaste 
and Colgate shampoo; Esso motor 
oil; Bristol-Myers’ Mum deodorant 
and Clairol shampoos; Singapore 
Airlines; Wilkinson Sword, and 
Moulinex small appliances. 

He acknowledged that advertis- 
ing may look different in the fu- 
ture. Because of an expected strin- 
gent law regarding the appearance 
of women in advertising, it will 
Probably be more factual and 
straightforward with more prod- 
uct demonstration, he said. 

Prior to the revolution, adver- 
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tising ‘did not grow because there 
was a Seller's market,” he said. 
With the influx of money from 
soaring oil prices in the mid-1970s, 
people were buying anything, he 
said, and marketers didn’t feel the 
need to advertise. 

Now, he commented, income 
will be distributed more evenly 
among the pecpie arid they are be- 
coming more cautious in their pur- 
chases. 

Mr. Zandpour said another sign 
of improving health for the indus- 
try is the availability of more print 
media. Previously, heavy censor- 
ship discouraged those interested 
in publishing and also deterred the 
people from reading what was 
available, he said. He noted that 
the circulation of some papers 
zoomed from just over 100,000 to 
1,000,000 once the government was 
established. 

Mr. Zandpour’s remarks were 
made prior to reports ofdisputes at 
the country’s biggest newspaper, 
Kayhan, where journalists and Is- 
lamic workers are embroiled in a 
controversy over freedom of the 
press. # 


Advertising . 


The frisky wero frxynance thvats 5 


Frisky young people are used to represent Khaki, “tt 
grance” from Love Cosmetics division of Menley & Jam 
May and June ads in Glamour, Seventeen and ‘Teen int 

Jan Zwiren Agency, Chicago, handles. 


France’s Carrefour sh 
supermarkets with pr 


Paris—The French _hyper- 
market Carrefour, which led the 
parade to generic products both 
here and abroad, has upset the ap- 
ple cart once again by creating a 
monthly comparative price index 
pitting 45 Carrefour stores against 
200 other supermarkets of similar 
size throughout France. 

While this may not sound ali that 
earthshattering to U.S. super- 
marketers who may remember the 
Kroger Price Patrol ladies, it 
amounts to outright defiance in 
France where comparative adver- 
tising is strictly taboo. 

The comparative venture natu- 
rally drew cries from Carrefour 
competitors, but some are ex- 
pected to follow suit soon. Indeed, 
says Jean-Pierre Avot, pr director 
for Euromarche, one of the opposi- 
tion supermarkets, “No one under- 
stands the index [it is rather incon- 
prehensible]. We interviewed the 
public to see what they thought. 
You'd die laughing listening to the 
tapes.” Nevertheless, Euromarche 
is concerned enough to have hit 
back the first of this month with a 
massive ad campaign bearing the 
theme: “No more speeches, just 
the prices.” 


s Carrefour, with annual turnover 
of $3.2 billion, launched the index 
just as France’s Scrivener Com- 
mission, set up to study a broad 
range of advertising problems in- 
cluding comparative ads, was 
about to release its findings. Carre- 
tour could very well be in hot water 


- if the report, released at the end of 


this month, confirms French sus- 
Picions about the controversial ad 
technique. 

In any case, the Carrefour launch 
king was again Jacques Seguela, 
controversial head of agency Roux 
Seguela Cayzac et Goudard, and 
the same Jacques Seguela who at- 
tempted to secure financial assis- 
tance from Kelly, Nason/Univas in 
setting up a small RSCG shop in 
New York if he could convince an 
RSCG French client, Brothers Wil- 
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have sensed a pull between my traditional culture and the values of the 


ANICDOTES: 4. I’m an 2 hoi att ue gh raised’entirely in 
larger culture. Have you ever experienced this pull either in your 


experiences in Advertising or when you settled in the US? 


5. Prior to ’79 lots of dealing with US and European firms and then 
after ’79 you settled in this country---other non-media people 
continually confuse the media image of the US with the real thing. Did 
you experience this sort of “re-education” when you settled in this 
country? (analogy with differences between dating someone and marrying 
the person) 


7. Your daughter, Melody. 7, was raised entirely in the US. What do you 
want her to remember with regards to her Iranian heritage? 


8. What issue of Advertising Age did your interview occur in? 
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Effect of Carter’s 7% solution mystery to admen 


(Continued from Page 1) 
low the average level of their price 
increases in 1976 and 1977. 

The impact of federal media pur- 
chases also is unclear, but the 
President's goal on price restraint 
is “certainly an issue that will have 
impact onus,” said Al Martin,akey 
Defense Department official for 
advertising programs. “We don’t 
know specifically how that will 
translate into advertising policy,” 
said Mr. Martin, director of acces- 
sion and retention programs for 
the department, “but at this point, 
there is no reason to believe it [ad- 
vertising] would be exempt.” 

The Defense Department plans 
to spend about $46,000,000 in na- 
tional advertising in the current 
fiscal year. _ _ 5 


« Broadcast advertising rates con- 
ceivably could become an issue at 
the Federal Communications 
Commission, but FTC is an inde- 
pendent regulatory agency and not 
bound by the terms of the 
President’s policy. 

While FCC has a direct role in 
settling interstate telephone and 
satellite transmission rates, it has 
traditionally not taken a major in- 
terest in the cost increase of radio 
and tv advertising time. 

“I presume that if somebody 
raised it at a license renewal, we'd 
look at it, but Idon’t know what the 
answer would be,” an FCC policy 
aide said last week. 


Agency reaction 


President Carter's inflation- 
fighting guidelines seem to have 
nonplussed agency execs. 

“It's hard for an adman to get ex- 
cited about a Presidential speech 
that says we must face a time of 
austerity,” Pittsburgh-based Ket- 
chum, MacLeod & Grove presi- 
dent William H. Genge told ADvVER- 
TISING AGE. 

Although he believes there is 
something antithetical about ad- 
vertising and austerity, and that no 
agencies would be among the 400 
top companies the President said 
would be monitored, Mr. Genge 
believes the ad world will support 
the deflation drive. 


But compliance wili cause diffi- 
culties, he warned. “The fact of 
even voluntary controls institu- 
tionalizes the idea that everyone 
deserves a 7% raise to keep even. 
What happens if your boss gives a 
6% increase? 

He does not see the anti-inflation 
proposals resulting in slimmed ad 
budgets. In this he is seconded by 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies president-elect Leonard 
S. Matthews. “While I expect some 
budgets will be cut, I don't think it 
will amount to much,” Mr. Mat- 
thews said. “Most major adverti- 
sers won't reduce their budgets. 
Contrary to the widely-held view, 
advertising does not add to the 


costs of goods. It often bringsthem © 


down... - 

Doremus & Co. president Barry 
McMennamin reasoned that “the 
stabilization or decline of media 
rates, which account for a lot of in- 
flation in our business,” could 
produce a domino effect. But,” he 
said, “it’s hard to predict. It 
wouldn’t necessarily trigger a 
chain reaction; some advertisers 
might even expand their budgets.” 

McCann-Erickson’s ad spending 
forecaster, vp Robert J. Coen, be- 
lieves the President’s voiced con- 
cern about inflation will “do no 
harm and maybe some good.” 


s “Initially, I can’t see that it will 
have more than a minor, marginal 
effect” on ad budgets, he said. 
While the program will pressure 
advertisers, particularly those un- 
der scrutiny, to keep expenses 
down, “I doubt they'll risk any loss 
in their share of market,” he added. 

Ted Bates & Co. chairman Ro- 
bert Jacoby was “figuring the 
agency budget based on what 
President Carter wants,” he said. 
Part of his motivation, Mr. Jacoby 
said, was because Bates services 
the U.S. Navy, and the President’s 
plan warned government con- 
tracts would be pulled from non- 
complying suppliers. 

Mr. Jacoby echoed other agency 
execs who expected the new vol- 
untary guidelines to be made man- 
datory. “I suspect sooner or later 
they'll have to slap something on,” 


‘Redbook’ new format 
an attack on clutter 


CHICAGO—To solve the problem 
of clutter, Redbook is adopting a 
new format—starting with its Feb- 
ruary issue. 

Speaking to a group of Chicago 
advertisers, Redbook editor-in- 
chief Sey Chassler referred to “the 
ad clutter in the front of the book 
and the gray ghetto in the back” 
and said, “One day we looked up 
and said, ‘Something has to be 
done’.” 

What Redbook has done is set a 
section, after the opening pages, 
devoted entirely to editorial ser- 
vice pieces, lead articles and fic- 
tion. Each major article will open 
on the right, faced with a full-page 
ad on the left. 


The next section of the magazine ° 


will carry regular monthly col- 
umns and features. Runovers of 
the service pieces will be included 
in this “second lead,” followed by 
runovers of the major features. The 
first 16 pages—table of contents, 


opening 16 pages, there are nine 
pages of ads, then a sprinkling of 
regular monthly features and col- 
umns before the major editorial 
copy. The first major article (“How 
men really feel about promoting 
women”) begins on Page 57. 

Mr. Chassler predicted that 
the magazine’s “architectural 
changes” would result in a “small 
revolution in the magazine 
field.” # 
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he said. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. vice- 
chairman Burt Manning, along 
with other agency execs contacted, 
vowed to “do what's in the national 
interests,” but Mr. Manning said 
“it’s too early to tell what that 
means.” 


Media reaction 


Advertisers shouldn’t expect re- 
lief from the rising price curve in tv 
and radio as a result of President 
Carter’s appeal, judging from 
broadcasters’ initial reactions. 

The President called for price in- 
creases no higher than 0.5% below 
their 1976-77 increases, or 9.5% at 
most. 

That's a very favorable base pe- 

“riod tor tv. It was the year when 
prizes zoomed—partly as a result 
of a market tightened by political 
spending and by ABC's high- 
rating Olympics, which preempted 
regular sponsors. 


« Unit prices in network tv rose 
18% in 1976 over 1975, while spottv 
went up an average of 25%, accord- 
ing to the best industry estimates. 
In 1977, rates climbed up another 
18% for network and 7% for spot. 
For the fourth quarter of this year, 
price hikes are falling back to more 
normal levels; an average network 
30 is running. 12% to 15% ahead of 
last fall. 

While broadcasters will not want 
to endanger their federal contracts 
or station licenses, they are su"e to 
continue to set their priccs in the 
street in a way that few outsiders 
comprehend. 

Veterans in radio-tv point out 
that was the case when the Nixon 
administration imposed controls 
in the early 1970s. After a 90-day 


freeze thawed into phased con- 
trols, sales people went back to 
hammering out radio-ty deals in 
person-to-person struggles as 
usual. 

Broadcasters are in a much 
stronger position now than then; 
1971 was the year they lost cigaret 
billings of nearly $200,000,000 hy 
government fiat, thus opening up 
huge chunks of time and weaken- 
ing the rate structure. 

Mark Cohen, senior vp of the 
ABC-TV division, feels sponsors 
will not be affected much by the 
complicated wage-price Carter 

lan. 


Most industry insiders and Wall 
Street observers haven't been ex- 
pecting uncertaipty-shroudod 
1979 to be the sort of booming year 
that spirals media prices, anyway, 
he suggested. That should comein 
1980, a national election and an 
Olympics year. 

For 1979, Mr. Cohen anticipated 
an 11% to 14% network tv billings 
gain and an average cost hike of 
about 10% for clients. 

As he understands the setup, 
James H. Rosenfield, president, 
CBS-TV Network, doesn’t think 
the guides will have “any effect at 
all” on his pricing. “The prices 
we're getting now are well within 
the guidelines,” he noted. He ex- 
pects future increases to stay 
within the Carter-set limits. 

Broadcast rates are based on au- 
dience levels, which have not been 
encouraging so far for CBS-TV, 
now third in the prime time 
Nielsens for the fall season. How- 
ever, with the World Scries hype 
past for NBC, Mr. Rosenfield pre- 
dicted a turnaround which will 
move CBS back into second place. 

Another who doesn’t look for 


BBDO Int'l adds three 


NEw YorK—BBDO Interna- 
tional is becoming a creature of 
habit. Its expansionary tenden- 
cies, which have brought an aver- 
age of one new foreign shop into 
the BBDO fold per month this 
year, surfaced again last week 
when BBDO took minority shares 
in two Middle East agencies and 
one Puerto Rican shop. 

BBDO also disclosed that the 
finishing touches were being put 
to negotiations fora minority inter- 
est in Switzerland’s leading 
agency. 

The world’s seventh largest 
agency in terms of gross income 
grabbed 30% each of Nicosia, 
Cyprus-based Impact, and 
Teheran-based Admen, and added 
a 25% interest in Ulises Cadilla & 
Associates in Puerto Rico. 


=e These purchases will add 
$3,575,000 in billings in BBDO’s in- 
ternational business based on its 
new shares in Impact, which bills 
about $4,000,000 out of five offices 
in the Middle East, Admen’s 
$5,000,000 in billings, and Ulises 


Stone & Adler 


(Continued from Page 2) 
coming part of Y&R. They have 
not only added to their client list 
but have been of great service to ex- 
isting Y&R clients. We expect that 
the acquisition of Stone & Adler 
will have the same results.” 


Cadilla’s $3,500,000. While it has 
been known that BBDO has been 
talking purchase with Gisler & 
Gisler of Zurich, Switzerland's 
largest agency with billings of 
$21,000,000, Willi Schalk, BBDO's 
energetic exec vp and general 
manager of international opera- 
tions, says BBDO is expected to 
finalize the terms of a 40% pur- 
chase of Gisler & Gisler by the end 
of the year. On the southern Euro- 
pean rim, Italia/BBDO, Milan, 30% 
owned by BBDO International, 
also is in the process of acquiring 
51% of Promos/Italia in Rome. 


se Mr. Schalk also noted that 
BBDO will enter into an associate 
relationship with the Bogota, 
Colombia-based Atenas agency. 
The agency will now be called 
Atenas/BBDO. 

Direct purchases this year by 
BBDO International have brought 
in $32,200,000 in billings based on 
the New York-based agency’s per- 
centage ownership in six new for- 
eign shops billing a total of 
$91,000,000. # 


joins Y&R 


take on Stone & Adler too. 
Apparently, conflicts don’t 
bother Y&R. Stone & Adler hand- 
les direct marketing for United 
Airlines, while Eastern is a Y&R 
client; Allstate Insurance direct 
mail projects are at S&A. while 
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| By DANIEL M, WEINTRAUB, Times 


Tr 
;_ SACRAMENTO—The timing of 
Gov. George Deukmejian’s appoint - 
ent of Gaddi H. Vasquez to the 
‘Board of Supervisors apparently 
took the entire Orange County 
legislative delegation by surprise 
and left at least two members of the 
‘Assembly openly disappointed and 
angry. 

Assemblyman Ross Johnson 
(R-La Habra), who was support- 
img Fullerton Mayor Richard C. 
Ackerman for the job, said at least 
half a dozen members of the coun- 
's delegation had hoped to uni 

Ackerman, but Deine 
aever'sought their advice. 
’ “I think virtually everyone in 
e county was caught totally 
flat-footed by this appointment,” 
Johnson said Friday. “I was told 
, directly by Brian Lundgren 
assistant to Deukmejian Chief 
of Staff Steve Merksamer] that 
ere would be a winnowing pro- 
, there would be 2 group of 


finalists selected, that there would 


be a formal interview process, that 
those individuals would be invited 
to Sacramento and that there 
would be ample opportunity for 
‘input from legislators. 

'. “I would be less than candid if I 
didn’t say that the way this was 
handled was very poor. The mes- 
Sage seems to be conveyed that it 
just plain doesn't matter what the 
folks in the area think.” 

Another Ackerman supporter— 
‘Assemblyman Nolan Frizzelle 
'(R-Huntington Beach)—said he 
feared that Vasquez’s lack of expe- 

ence in elective office might come 

ck to haunt him when he faces 
telection in June, 1988. 

“The thing that concerns me is 
that very few opinions from the 
county and from the delegation 
were weighed,” Frizzelle said. “It 
seemed like the governor had made 
ur his mind already a and thev didn't 
fecare that much for the opinion of 
‘the rest of us.” 


Continued from Page 1 

' The appointment was annouficed 
Thursday, even as legislators, 
prominent businessmen and other 
influential residents of the county 
who expected to be consulted fur- 
ther continued to evaluate candi- 
dates for the position vacated last 
January by Bruce Nestande: 

-@The Irvine Co.’s top corporate 
affairs officials were still in the 
process of reviewing the candi- 
dates and had just lunched with one 
applicant when word arrived that 
Deukmejian had appointed Vas- 


Py Coulson Morris, president of 
‘thé Orange Coynty Republican 
fund-raising group known as the 
Lincoln Club, heard about the ap- 
pointment after he had scheduled 
jan, interview with another candi- 
Thursday night. Morris was 
‘preparing a letter to the Deukmeji- 
a Administration endorsing: a 
ul of top prospects. 

eSen. John Seymour (R-Ana- 
heim) learned of Vasquez’s ap- 
pointment as he was telling a 
reporter that he would wait to 
endorse a candidate until the gov- 
ernor called him with a “short list” 
of favorites. 

Several other members of the 
Orange County legislative delega- 
tion had said in interviews Thurs- 
day morning that they would be 
talking personally with Deuk- 
mejian before the choice was made. 
But by that time, the decision had 
been final for at least a day, 
Deukmejian spokesman Kevin 
Brett acknowledged. 

' While only a handful of people 
shave said openly that they are 
unhappy with the choice of Vas- 
quez, many concede that they 
expected Deukmejian and his lieu- 
tenants to take more time before 
filling the seat. 
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1 oss Johnson 


3 would be less than 

indid if I didn’ tsa that 
way this was han 

was very poor. 


And some have suggested that 
the way the appointment was han- 
died indicates that the governor 
probably planned all along to ap- 
point Vasquez, a former Nestande 

"aide who has worked for Deukmeii- 
an; since 1985 and recently was 
named the governor's chief deputy 
appointments secretary. 

Deukmejian Administration offi- 
cials will not comment in detail! on 
the process that led to the selection 

-of the 32-year-old Vasquez as the 
poenty: s first Latino supervisor. 
was consulted and how much 
wéight their advice was given are 

ap Sento matters, Brett said. 

e did say, however, that none of 

the candidates were interviewed 
by Deukmejian or anyone in the 


potniniseabon before the decision 


was mad Brett said admi 
tion offic cial screened the appli- 
cations et presented a 


hie 
aii 


possible appointees—though he 
-wouldn’t say how many—to Deuk- 


an. 
' “The governor throughout the 
course of his administration has 
‘made more than 4,200 appoint- 
‘ments, and it is just physically 
impossible for the governor to 
conduct interviews with all the 
candidates for all the positions,” 
tt said. “The fact that he did not 
‘do interviews for this particular 
‘appointment should not be con- 
jstrued in any way to mean the 
igovernor does not regard this posi- 
tion to be an important one.” 
~ Brett would not say who in the 
eommunity was consulted before 
‘Vasquez was chosen. Among those 
who told The Times that they had 
discussed the issue at least briefly 
with the governor or one of his 
‘representatives were Nestande and 
the four current county supervi- 
sors, several members of the coun- 
‘ty’s delegation in the Legislature, 
Republican County Chairman 
"Thomas A. Fuentes, the Lincoln 
lub’s Morris and officials of the 
ne Co. 
Except for Nestande, however, 
ey all described their discussions 
pas general in nature. 
Nestande said he discussed the 
‘appointment at least three times 
ith Deukmejian and twice with 
erksamer. Nestande said he orig- 
ly supported Ron Rogers, an-- 


er of his former aides, but later”. 
oke highly of Vasquez as well. 


estande said the way thé ap- 
pointment was made is a reflection 
of Deukmejian’s independence as a 
decision-maker. 


“It’s clear that in this adminis- 
tration, the governor makes the 
final decision,” Nestande said. “I 
‘think anybody who wants to deliv- 
er to the governor the candidate is 
making a mistake because the 
governor is not going to respond to 
that.” 

But others who lacked the access 
ito Deukmejian that Nestande ap- 

ntly enjoyed were not as com- 
fortable with the process. 

Johnson compared Deukmejian’s 
decision to the 1979 appointment of 
‘Edison Miller to the Board of 
‘Supervisors by then-Gov. Edmund 
G. Brown Jr. Miller, a former 
Vietnam prisoner of war accused 
by some fellow POWs of collabo- 
rating with his North Vietnamese 


eated in the 1980 


election by Nestandé 


F Assemblyman Gil Ferguson 


/(R-Newport Beach) said he was 
pleased with Vasquez il 
shocked” because administration 
vofficials had led him to believe 
“the decision was at least a month 
away. 
_ “J think the governor has his 
‘own agenda, and it’s quite inde- 
"Sai of almost anyone else’s,” 
‘Ferguson said. “I can only say that 
I'm disappointed. . . . 1 support the 
eee It's just that I’m disap- 
n ” ‘ 


- Because Deukmejian’s personal 
‘relationship with the Assembly 
Republicans from Orange County 
has never been described as close, 
some observers suggest that their 
snubbing comes as little surprise. 
“More unusual is that Sens. Sey- 
‘mour and Marian Bergeson (R- 
Newport Beach), two of Deukmeji- 
an’s closest allies in the Senate, 
‘received similar treatment. 


In an interview Thursday morn- 
ing, Bergeson had said that she 
-wouldn’t be making her endorse- 
‘ments public but intended to dis- 
‘cuss her favorites with Deukmejian 
“pefore he made his decision. 

. “TJ have been in communication 
' through Brian Lungren, and at the 
‘appropriate time, when it appears 
the governor is ready to make @ 
‘decision, then I want to make 
“certain that my input is provided,” 
égaid Bergeson, who later the same 
ay admitted that the governor had 
“moved faster than I anticipated.” 
“Seymour was caught in a similar 
uation when he was informethof 
the Vasquez appointment while he 
was assuring a reporter that he 
would be discussing the opening 
with the governor before a decision 
was made. 

After hearing that Vasquez had 
been given the job, Seymour said 
he had discussed the candidates 
"generally with Lungren but had 


expected to hear again from the 
governor's office. 
“J does come as a surprise to me 


that they never came back and 
ssaid, ‘Here’s our short list—what 
do you think?’ ” Seymour said. 


Seymour and Bergeson, howev- 
er, both said they were pleased 
‘with the candidate chosen. Similar- 
ly, officials for the Irvine Co. and 
Morris, president of the Lincoln 
Club, said they were surprised at 
the timing but not disappointed by 
the selection. ; 

Morris said he and other repre- 
Sentatives of the club had inter- 
viewed 13 candidates and were 
prenaring to recommend a short 


list cf favorites to the governor 


Los Angeles Times 


"Nolan Frizzelle 


‘The thing that concerns 
»me is that very few 
‘opinions from the county 
-and from the delegation 
were weighed.” 


\.."That was the. ati} ‘ 
was pian a ee 


ment was made,” Morris said. “We 
. y didn’t expect it to come out 
tthat quickly.” But Morris said he 


/was happy that the vacancy had 
been filled. 


Jack Flanagan, the Irvine Co.’s 
président for corporate , 
ulated that the A 
the expected final rout 

the selection process after Vasque: 
received high marks from most of 
those who had been consulted. 

“If the governor was inclined to 
igo with Gaddi, he received confir- 
mation from everybody's short 


list,” Flanagan said. “The decision 
eeenly was not made ‘invdhe 
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